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Correspondence 





Works Both Ways 


Eprror: Arthur D. .Welch’s letter (10/8, 
p. 29) in which he protests America’s 
acceptance of a paid advertisement for a 
free copy of National Review, aptly re- 
flects the rather curious double standard 
o: many of today’s liberals. 

To paraphrase Orwell, Mr. Welch seems 
to be saying: “All ideas should have free 
expression, but some should have less 
freedom of expression than others.” The 
implication that advertising space should 
be denied a conservative organ is rather 
paradoxical in a free society. 

M. Davip APKER 
Racine, Wis. 


Eprror: Your cover drawings of Candidates 
Nixon (10/8) and Kennedy (10/15) reveal 
a significant difference. I don’t know who 
draws your illustrations, but we will all 
agree that Mr. Nixon’s face could be that of 
one of the “Untouchables” while Mr. Ken- 
nedy is made to look most lovable. This is 
in keeping with your obvious infatuation 
with the Democrats and labor leaders. Per- 
haps those of us who are, politically, “il- 
liberal” are supersensitive and see things 
under the bed which never exist. But it is 
very rare that anyone looks under the bed 
to answer us. 

K. Carvin Nicuo as, M.D. 
Babylon, N.Y. 


Eprror: I am shocked and amazed that you 
would allow a political diatribe to appear 
in your pages under the guise of an essay. 
I believe your article “The Foreign Poli- 
cies of Richard Milhous Nixon” (10/8) was 
purely partisan. Before I cancel my sub- 
scription, may I ask if you plan to offer 
equal space to any of Senator Kennedy’s 
supporters. 

. WiiuiiaM A. Grattan, M.D. 
Waterford, N.Y. 


Eprror: Just as I expected it eventually 
would do, your Review finally tipped its 
hand with the propaganda trick of publish- 
ing the campaign-type adulation contained 
in “The Foreign Policy of Senator Ken- 
nedy” (10/15). Partisan pleading is no 
substitute for critical evaluation. 

Kevin M. Bourc 
Topeka, Kan. 


Religion in Sweden 


Eprror: Reading Fr. Robert A. Graham’s 
interesting account of “Today's Sweden” 
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(10/1) while on a visit to that country, 
I find myself wondering whether it does 
not leave a false impression. The low 
church attendance, as in other Scandin- 
avian countries, is a matter of official 
record. But the people do still turn to the 
church for baptism, marriage and burial. 
Perhaps the Danish observer quoted by 
Fr. Graham is correct: “The Swedes are 
no more immoral than other people; they 
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are simply more candid.” As pastor of 
a U. S. parish and Newman chaplain at 
a State university, I feel the observation 
may not be too far wrong. 

Since I am the field secretary of St. 
Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League, 
may I call attention to the dire need of 
the Catholic Church in Sweden? The num- 
ber of priests has decreased by ten in the 
past few years because of deaths; there 
are now only 55 in all of Sweden. More- 
over, the priests who labor here must 
struggle to get by, in most cases, on a 
monthly income of about fifty dollars. 

(Rev.) Hucu K. Wotr 
Stockholm, Sweden 


BISHOP 
FULTON J. 
SHEEN 
shows that the 
way to heaven 
can be life’s 
most exciting 
adventure 


“Why is it,” asks Bishop Sheen, “that one hears so often the 


Heaven!”’? 


in life. 








expression “Go to Hell!” and so rarely the expression “Go to 


In his new book Bishop Sheen rights that balance. He reveals 
the many ways to heaven and clearly delineates the “fact of hell’. 
He breathes new life and meaning into the old concepts of faith, 
hope, charity, tolerance, patience and freedom of choice, and 
shows how the quest for heaven is the most stimulating search 


Go to Heaven! 


THE NEW BOOK BY 


FULTON J. SHEEN 


$4.50, now at your bookstore MCGRAW-HILL 
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Editorials 


Voting Is a Duty 


[* IS NO CREDIT to our democracy when four out of 
every ten eligible voters fail to exercise the privi- 
lege of passing judgment on candidates and issues 
in a national election. That was the story in the 1956 
Presidential contest. Only 60.4 per cent of our electorate 
expressed their preference by using the ballot. 

Things are looking up this fall, however. Surveys 
have shown that registrations were high throughout the 
country, and reached record proportions in some places. 
As a result of intensive get-out-the-vote drives con- 
ducted by both parties, some Washington officials feel 
that this year’s total Presidential vote may reach 67 or 
even 70 million, as compared to the 62 million votes that 
were cast four years ago. 

This is a healthful sign of heightened civic interest 
and political responsiveness in a grave period of crisis 
when, as Adlai Stevenson recently remarked, world 
politics has become a matter of domestic and even local 
concern. 

Since the time is now at hand for our readers to avail 
themselves of one of the most precious privileges we 
possess, let us forthrightly express what we hold to be 
the Catholic philosophy of the franchise. 
>The grant of the vote is a true bestowal of political 
right. More important by far, in the present context, is 
the fact that this right involves an attendant duty of 
exercise. Rather than argue this point, let us simply cite 
the latest edition of one of our most popular manuals 
of moral theology, intended for the instruction of the 
clergy who have the task of guiding the conscience of 
the faithful: 

There is a grave duty of using the privilege 
granted to citizens of voting in public elections 
... 3 for the welfare of the community and the 
moral, intellectual and physical good of individuals 
depend on the kind of men who are nominated 
or chosen to rule, and on the ticket platforms voted 
for. (Moral Theology, McHugh and Callan, vol. 
II, p. 537.) 

To vote, then, is not to extend a favor to our 
Government; it is to satisfy an obligation in legal justice 
and perform a civic duty. Where the citizen enjoys the 
right of suffrage, this moral precept binds him even 
though the civil law does not make voting a matter of 
statute. Moreover, the duty of voting is in itself a grave 
obligation, although, like other affirmative commands, 
it admits of excuse by reason of grave inconvenience. 

What should be the motive behind the use of the 
ballot? Certainly it is wrong to trade our vote for a 
box of cigars or a bouquet of 1oses. Certainly it is 
wrong to use the vote merely as an instrument of racial 
or religious bias, or to secure any end that is political 
but conceived solely in terms of a narrowly personal or 
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partisan interest. The one political interest that should 
be paramount in every electoral choice should be our 
considered judgment of what platform and which can- 
didate best meet the needs of the common good. 
>To stress the importance of a lofty motive in voting 
is to emphasize that the use of the ballot should be a 
rational act, in fact a virtuous act of political prudence. 
Hence the exercise of the vote is not an empty show of 
the ritual of democracy. To the duty of voting is added 
the derived obligation of being informed on issues and 
candidates, according to one’s opportunities, abilities, 
status in life, etc. Does this man act on correct principles? 
Has he an aptitude for public life? Is he endowed with 
public integrity? Do his abilities and program warrant 
the personal judgment that he will industriously and 
faithfully pursue the common peace and prosperity? 

To be a good man is not necessarily to be a good 
citizen. The good citizen is distinguished by the virtue 
of patriotism, which is defined as a well-ordered love 
of country. For the patriot, civic actions speak louder 
than Fourth-of-July firecrackers; in fact, he counts the 
worth of his contribution to the common welfare by the 
sacrifices he is ready to make for it. One of the noblest 
sacrifices of the day is made by the citizen who is ever 
careful to cast a sincere and responsible ballot. We need 
more patriots of that sort. We have too many who spout 
slogans, wave banners and cheer on the troops, but 
shrink back in claustrophobia when they think of the 
voting booth. 


A Tradition Still Stands 


AS THIS UNUSUAL Presidential campaign goes into its 
last few days, let’s take a quick backward look at 
what has been happening. All through September and 
well into October, the false and distracting issue of the 
religious faith of Senator Kennedy was so much to the 
fore that it tended to obscure the great domestic and 
international questions of the day. At the height of the 
campaign, a spokesman for the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee said that circulation of “rabidly” anti-Catho- 
lic literature might well exceed in 1960 the unenviable 
records set in 1928. 

We wish to record only one thing about this campaign 
and about the reaction of Catholics to the harassment 
which they have had to suffer during it. Let it be noted 
that, so far as we have been able to discover, not one 
Catholic clergyman spoke out publicly as a partisan 
protagonist of Sen. John F. Kennedy. Despite the pique 
and exasperation that Catholics all over America have 
felt as they bore the brunt of ignorant and vicious 
attacks from the outlaw press, we have maintained 
right up to the eve of Election Day that happy tradi- 
tion whereby Catholic priests do not get into the politi- 
cal arena, do not attempt to sway votes one way or the 
other, do not even come to the partisan aid of one of 
their coreligionists. 

There has been only one exception to this rule that 
anyone can point to. It was an article by a priest which 
appeared in late July in a Washington newsletter called 
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Human Events. There Fr. Juniper B. Carol, the editor 
of a religious journal, Marian Studies, published a severe 
attack on Senator Kennedy as a liberal. This article, 
which has been widely distributed in reprint form, was 


The question in the 
“A Catholic Priest 


entitled, “Kennedy for President?” 
title was answered in the subtitle: 
Says ‘No’.” 

One single exception, however, does not destroy a 
tradition of many generations. Catholics in the United 
States are proud, we can be sure, that their priests and 
their Catholic press conducted themselves with such 
admirable restraint during these trying times. 


Moral Guide to Algeria 


iy EVER the conscience of France needed guidance, it 
is at this precise moment. The war in Algeria is 
entering its seventh year. Frenchmen in growing num- 
bers are beginning to question the morality of this 
seemingly fruitless struggle in the last of France’s North 
African dependencies. Thus it was to the doubts of 
many—particularly of French youth, who are asked to 
do the fighting—that the Cardinals and archbishops of 
France addressed themselves at the conclusion of their 
semiannual meeting in Paris: 

Painfully conscious of the sufferings of all kinds 
resulting from the prolongation of the Algerian 
war, the hierarchy is moved by the confusion 
which grips many consciences, especially those of 
young people. These people are wondering where 
duty lies. 

The great debate which threatens to tear the nation 
apart had its beginnings in late September with the 
arrest, trial and conviction of 26 Frenchmen and Mus- 
lims who were accused of helping the Algerian rebel 
network in France. During the trial an impressive ar- 
ray of 140 intellectuals, among them militant Catholics, 
issued a manifesto in which they upheld the defend- 
ants’ right to support Algeria’s struggle for mdepend- 
ence. The Muslim rebels, they declared, were fighting a 
just war. Moreover, in its desperation the French Army 
was using Nazi-like tactics of torture and imprison- 
ment. In these circumstances, they argued, a French 
soldier had the right to desert on moral grounds. 

A more moderate appeal by French educators fol- 
lowed on October 6. In a call to public opinion pub- 
lished in the monthly organ of the National Education 
Federation, 67 prominent members of the teaching pro- 
fession urged negotiation with the Algerian rebels as 
the only solution to the war. Though the petition did 
not approve of the military insubordination urged by 
the intellectuals, it manifested an understanding of 
the crise de conscience many French youths are facing 
as they are called up for military service. 

On October 17 the French hierarchy entered the de- 
bate. Seeking to guide the troubled conscience of 
France, they rejected desertion from the army as a 
moral solution to the quandary in which these young 
people find themselves: 

Military insubordination and subversion are not 
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the answers to these perplexities. To seek the an- 

swers in this fashion would be to deny those duties 

which are essential to national solidarity and love 

of country, to sow anarchy, to assume rights which 

only legitimate authority enjoys in uncertain cases. 
Nevertheless, referring to the atrocities being com- 
mitted in the name of solving the Algerian problem, the 
hierarchy endorsed the right of the soldier to disobey 
an order to commit acts which are, of their very nature, 
immoral: 

Even to make right prevail, or to assure the tri- 
umph of a cause one believes to be just, it is never 
permitted to resort to means which are intrinsi- 
cally perverse, whose use, by degrading the con- 
science, has as its only cer tain result the delaying 
of peace. 

War by atrocity, the hierarchy reminds France, reveals 
irresponsibility of command. What is more, it weakens 
the respect that is due to legitimate authority. 

What is the solution to the Algerian problem? The 
hierarchy asks only that it be a “wise” solution; that 
it be sought as quickly as possible; and that it be “one 
worthy of France and of the noble example of unselfish- 
ness that she has just given in respect to the young 
African nations.” ‘a 

Public opinion in favor of a negotiated peace is 
growing in France. The statement of the hierarchy, with 
its plea for a solution as soon as possible, will un- 
doubtedly give it greater impetus. But the words of the 
French Cardinals and archbishops also carry a reminder 
for the peace-at-any-price school. Whatever solution 
is found must be based on “justice” for all the commu- 
nities involved in Algeria. In other words, the rights of 
the European settlers must be safeguarded. 


Puerto Rican Pastoral 


5 iow CATHOLICS of the mainland United States were 

quite unprepared to read in -heir morning papers 
that several Catholic bishops living under the American 
flag had, late in October, jointly forbidden their people 
to vote for a certain political party. Whatever the record 
may show elsewhere, such a prohibition is unprece- 
dented in American Catholic history. 

Up to the present, our American democratic system 
has unfailingly given the Church wide latitude and 
ample opportunity to voice its convictions on moral 
issues, to preach the Gospel and to take the means neces- 
sary to defend its liberty and well-being. Down through 
the years, as a result, the weight of Catholic leadership, 
like that of the Protestants, has been able to influence 
for good the course of national life. But a sharp line 
has invariably been drawn this side of the voting booth. 

Thus, it has always seemed unnecessary, improper, 
even something of a profanation, for the authority of 
the Church to be extended, through the pulpit, to the 
point of a formal prohibition against voting for one 
particular party, or for an individual candidate. The 
record of the Catholic Church and of her priests has 
been without blemish in this respect. 
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For generations it has seemed evident to American 
Catholics that only the gravest peril to civil order, or 
an imminent threat to the Church’s very. existence, 
joined to a complete (and highly unlikely) breakdown 
of the democratic process itself, could be conceived 
as justifying the use of such an extreme measure. 

Consequently, the U.S. Catholic remains profoundly 
confused and bewildered—not to say embarrassed—by 
the ‘action of the bishops of Puerto Rico. In a joint 
pastoral read in all their churches on October 23, they 
forbade Catholics to vote, in that Commonwealth’s 
November 8 elections, for the Popular Democratic Party 
headed by Gov. Luis Muiioz Marin, 

Catholics on the mainland, together with most of 
their fellow Americans, are in a state of considerable 
ignorance concerning the true character of the PDP 
and the peculiar circumstances on the Island which 
led to the bishops’ exceptional step. Perhaps, too, they 
do not understand the Latin temperament of the Puerto 
Rican political leaders who, while American citizens, 
rule the Commonwealth under their own constitution 
and who are heirs, not of the Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
New England, but of the culture and traditions of New 
Spain. 

It may also be that, contrary to widespread belief, 
the pastoral did not impose a formal obligation in con- 
science, but was simply a way of articulating a long- 
standing grievance of the Church against the Puerto 
Rican powers-that-be. Any fair-minded observer in the 
States must also concede that Church leaders are in a 
better position to judge the moral issues involved than 
are outsiders who do not bear before God the responsi- 
bility of shepherds of souls in Puerto Rico. 

Here on the mainland, few Catholics—and even fewer 
Protestants—are aware of the long struggle of the 
Church’s leaders with Governor Mujiioz and his party. 
That these grievances are important, and that they 
touch moral and religious issues, seems evident. In a 
land overwhelmingly Catholic, the governmental party 
has consistently advanced public policies offensive to 
the moral sense of Catholics and alien to the traditions 
of the Puerto Ricans. Passages in the party’s own pro- 
gram, as published in the public press, have been 
interpreted as an open repudiation of this tradition 
an1 as an insult to the Church. 

No Catholic should presume to pass definitive judg- 
ment on actions taken by responsible Church leaders in 
distant regions under circumstances difficult to evaluate. 
Obviously, however, American Catholics can and 
must decide whether such a course can be regarded 
as a model of what is proper for their own country. 
What is involved here is nothing less than the concep- 
tion that we American Catholics entertain about the 
function of ecclesiastical authority within the American 
democratic system. Is the attempt to use Church author- 
ity to determine, by formal prohibition, how a man 
votes, an action that is necessary or desirable in this 
country? 

It happens that in October U.S. Catholics found 
themselves with two examples to study and to choose 
between. During that very month, the French hierarchy 
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issued a grave declaration on the moral problems posed 
by the continuing conflict between the Government 
of France and the Algerian nationalists. In France, the 
hierarchy’s statement was met with wide attention and 
respect on the part of those to whom it was addressed. 
No Frenchman—not even a secularist or Freemason— 
challenged the right of moral leaders to offer guidance 
to their coreligionists at a time of widespread public 
confusion and anxiety. 

In Puerto Rico, on the contrary, the bishops’ letter 
stirred up a storm of controversy even in the churches 
in which it was read. Public officials denounced it as 
“incredible medieval interference in a political cam- 
paign.” The difference in the reactions may stem, not 
from any divergence of viewpoint over the respective 
hierarchies’ right to speak about public issues of moral 
import, but from a difference in the manner in which 
this vital mission was exercised. 

The French document limits itself to setting forth 
guide lines by which French Catholics can form their 
consciences, and on the basis of which they can perform 
their civic duty with peace cf mind. The Puerto Rican 
pastoral adds the suggestion of coercive action by 
ecclesiastical spokesmen. It does so, moreover, in that 
very area of civic life, the voting booth, which a demo- 
cratic state necessarily surrounds with a maximum of 
privacy and independence. In this atmosphere the 
individual citizen is presumed to be able to come to a 
free decision—a choice enlightened, it may be, by the 
guidance of those he trusts and reveres, but a choice 
responsibly made by himself. ’ 

Catholics in the United States cannot but wonder 
about the nature of a situation which would persuade 
Church leaders to embark on a course of action so open 
to misinterpretation, not to say futility. It must indeed 
be a grave situation, for, in a healthy democracy, such 
a step as that taken by the Puerto Rican bishops can 
only be viewed as a profound disruption of normal 
political processes. 

Under any circumstances now conceivable to the 
American Catholic citizen, there is no substitute for 
reliance on the established procedures by which the 
moral forces in a democracy are free to defend and 
promote the sound development of the common good 
and to secure, at the same time, the liberty and well- 
being of religion. 

Standing outside the Puerto Rican discussions as 
they do, U.S. Catholics must regret the turn of events 
which now threatens to embitter that island Common- 
wealth with the fruits of prolonged civic dissension. 
Surely, too, they must regret the circumstances whic! 
have, in a sense, put the Church’s prestige at stake in 
the coming Puerto Rican elections. More directly of 
concern to them, however, as it must be to all their 
fellow Americans, is the understanding of how this 
incident may be made to affect and influence events 
closer to home. 

At this point and in this hour, history offers enlight- 
enment and reassurance. It clearly affirms that Ameri- 
can Catholics stand at one with their fellow citizens in 
loyal allegiance to those principles of conscientious 
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citizenship which undergird our nation’s attempt to pre- 
serve the structure of a free and democratic society. 
Indeed, the very difficulty that American Catholics 
feel in comprehending the pattern of events in Puerto 
Rico testifies to their unquestioning conviction—incul- 
cated, by the way, in the parochial schools now flourish- 
ing in this free country—that human dignity and the 
freedom of the Church have been and will remain best 
guaranteed by the wholehearted and unswerving sup- 
port all Americans pledge to the democratic rules that 
lie at the core of our most cherished civic institutions. 


Last Look at the Issues 


W= TAKE this final opportunity before the Presiden- 
tial election to comment on the important ques- 
tions which the voters must answer in the polling booth. 

The chief issue between the Presidential candidates 
is the men themselves. We live, unhappily but ines- 
capably, in an era of permanent crisis. In such a critical 
time, the nation’s primary need is for sane, firm and 
vigorous leadership. Since our fate, and the world’s 


N A RAIN-SWEPT, muddy field near Sioux Falls, 

S. D., scene of the National Plowing Contest, 

Senator Kennedy and Vice President Nixon, on 

September 22 and 23, spelled out for the first time 

the bread-and-butter details of their respective 

farm programs. To the listening farmers, the 
speeches must have carried a familiar ring. 

The candidates had no difficulty in finding five 
areas of general agreement. Both came out square- 
ly in favor of “food for peace,” special help for 
the marginal farmer, expanded services by Federal 
farm agencies, increased agricultural research, and 
a greater role for farmers in the administration of 
the Government’s programs. 

This generous meeting of the minds did not, 
however, extend to the question of supporting 
the farmer’s income without swelling the cur- 
rent surpluses. To Senator Kennedy must go the 
day’s palm for courage, in advocating an approach 
which, besides being tantalizingly controversial, 
‘has to be explained in highly technical economic 
terminology—the “full parity of income” concept, 
which is not to be confused with just ordinary 
“price parity.” To quote Senator Kennedy: “Parity 
of income is that income which gives average pro- 
ducers a return on their invested capital, labor and 
management equal to that which similar or com- 
parable resources earn in non-farm employment.” 

Income. parity would be achieved primarily 
through “supply management”—a term still redo- 





Pror. Kenney has also contributed an article, 
“Wanted: A New Farm Policy,” to this issue of 
America (p. 176). 





— The Presidential Candidates Speak 


tate, may hang on one. man’s decisions, it is essential 
that we choose a leader who will decide carefully but 
resolutely, and who will not err in a crucial moment 
through either rashness or indecisiveness. 

Apart from the character and abilities of the candi- 
dates, the most vital issue before the electorate is for- 
eign policy. Yet despite the amount of time devoted to 
this subject in the famed “television debates,” no clear 
line of division between the candidates’ policies has. 
emerged. Each has sought to project an image of him- 
self as the man who can most forcefully and intelligently 
meet the Communist threat. Neither has indicated that 
his election would initiate a dramatic change in the 
present course of U.S. foreign policy, although both 
promise a stepping-up of the pace with which the nation 
will pursue its goals abroad. 

Where the candidates have clashed dramatically has 
been in regard to particular questions, such as what are 
we to do about Quemoy or Cuba. Here they have 
yielded to the temptation to score debaters’ points. 
Each has made rash statements, which both have. been 
wise enough to modify later. Enough alarm has been 
stirred among our allies to cause some commentators to 





lent of its academic origins. “Supply management” 
simply means keeping output in line with demand. 
This has been standard practice in industry for lo! 
these many moons. The tools of supply manage- 
ment would be the familiar marketing quotas and 
orders, the soil bank and similar devices. 

Mr. Nixon dealt with price supports rather 
sketchily. He seemed more concerned with the 
early reduction of agricultural surpluses. He esti- 
mated that the Government’s mountain of food 
and fiber could be shrunk to manageable propor- 
tions within four years. He reiterated his earlier 
plan to dispose of surplus grains by paying them 
back to the farmer for use as livestock and poultry 
feed. To prevent the accumulation of new sur- 
pluses, Mr. Nixon advocated a bigger soil bank 
and a long-term price-support system with levels 
based on an average of market prices over the im- 
mediately preceding year. He promised that his 
policy would eventually make Government controls 
unhappy memories. 

The Democratic candidate unquestionably pro- 
vided the greater stimulation for future agricul- 
tural debate. While Mr. Nixon’s approach was 
more prosaic and contained no surprises, it carried 
a much stronger tone of optimism. The Senator 
from Massachusetts was almost relentless in ex- 
posing the gravity of the problem. 

One question still remains, after a careful analy- 
sis of the Sioux Falls policy statements of the two 
party leaders: What, realistically, are the prospects 
of securing legislative implementation of either 
policy by the kind of Congress which is likely to 
assemble next January? James E. KENNEY 
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question the value of the televised encounters. Still, 
it is to the credit of the candidates that under conditions 
of intense pressure they have made relatively few bad 
blunders. 

On the domestic scene, as we remarked earlier 
(10/22, p. 112), the difference between a conservative 
Mr. Nixon and a progressive Mr. Kennedy is clear 
enough to give the voter a ground for rational choice. 
One important domestic issue, fiscal policy, has strange- 
ly not been thrashed out. Mr. Kennedy has not really 
explained how his program will be financed, nor has 
Mr. Nixon pressed him very hard to do so. 

We call attention to three articles on other issues 
worth thinking about. Robert Hoyt (p. 171) takes a cool 
look at the religious issue which has so distracted the 
national attention from genuine politics. Prof. James E. 
Kenney (p. 176) offers an analysis of the farm problem 
which explains why neither candidate has come up with 
the final solution to it. In a perceptive article, Prof. 
Glenn Tinder (p. 168) raises a question ignored, and 
probably not thought of, by the candidates: beyond 
material welfare and civil equality, what should politi- 
cal leadership do to improve the cultural quality of 
American life? 

These are some of the questions the voter may pon- 
der on his way to the polls. In the meantime he would 
be well advised to discount liberally anything said by 
either political party in the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign. As we go to press, we sense a rising tide of 
oratorical heat and notice that the lights are growing 
dim. 


New Berlin Deadline 


D URING HIS LONG SOJOURN in New York, Premier Khru- 
shchev said that he would maintain the status quo 
on Berlin only if a summit meeting were scheduled to 
negotiate the issue soon after the U.S. elections. 

After returning to Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev became 
more specific. It was reliably reported that he spoke 
with the West German Ambassador to Russia on Octo- 
ber 18. He stated that he could not wait beyond next 
April to get agreement from the West on Berlin and a 
German peace treaty. He added that there could be no 
retreat from the Soviet position on this crucial question. 
Hence the West must either negotiate the German prob- 
lem at a summit conference or face a major Berlin 
crisis as a result of unilateral Soviet action. 

The April deadline constitutes nothing less than an 
ultimatum on Berlin and a demand that the West come 
to the conference table under threat. Where does the 
West now stand on the summit issue? 

The Western Big Four are split. Charles de Gaulle 
does not want a summit, especially in view of recent 
- Soviet threats of political and military interference in 
Algeria. Chancellor Adenauer feels that a summit would 
show us the same old Khrushchev who ripped Paris 
apart in May and left a peculiar odor in the UN’s East 
River palace last month. Prime Minister Macmillan, who 
seems to think that a summit is a sort of Mount Everest 
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that must yield to British doggedness, has said: “I’m all 
for it.” Our own Administration, as well as both candi- 
dates, are opposed to a summit unless it is preceded by 
careful diplomatic preparation and offers solid hope of 
fruitful discussions. 

Just now, there is something in the air that suggests 
the West will attempt to dodge a showdown on Berlin 
by acceding to Khrushchev’s demand for a summit as 
the pressure for it mounts. This means, here at home, 
that the new Administration may face its supreme test 
when it is in its infancy. It may have to face the major 
policy decision of going to the summit under threat 
and without adequate preparation. The alternative may 
be to face a major crisis on the most dangerous issue of 
the Cold War. Neither prospect can be inviting to the 
untried leadership of the free world. 


Catholic Bible Week 


en 1952, the 500th anniversary of Johann Guten- 
berg’s first printed Bible, the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation of America has promoted Catholic Bible Week 
each February. This year, however, the week is to be 
observed from November 6 to 12. The change from 
February, designated as Catholic Press Month, to No- 
vember, designated as Religion in American Life Month, 
widens the scope of Bible Week. 

An announcement in the current issue of the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly shows that the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation hopes the week will become the first truly 
national Bible Week “to be observed simultaneously by 
all three faiths.” The chairman of the Catholic Bible 

Week committee, Joseph E. Fallon, O.P., had earlier 
explained that the change from February to November 
would make the week a “follow-up to Mission Sunday,” 
which is widely observed in Catholic churches on the 
last Sunday of October, and that it would put the ob- 
servance “closer to National Bible Week,” which is spon- 
sored during the third week of October by a nonsec- 
tarian laymen’s association in New York. 

In approving the change in dates, the Episcopal Com- 
mittee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, for 
which the Catholic Biblical Association acts in promot- 
ing Bible Week, has taken a step that should help the 
ecumenical movement of our times. Bishop Charles P. 
Greco of Alexandria, La., chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee, has acted in the spirit of Pope John XXIII, 
who told participants in the 16th Italian Biblical Week 
on September 21: “We cannot encourage enough all the 
means by which souls are brought to the Bible, the 
vivifying source of spiritual doctrine.” 

The coming Bible Week is a fitting occasion on which 
to salute Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan and the many other 
scholars of the Catholic Biblical Association who are 
providing a long-needed modern translation of the 
Bible for the Catholic people. The fourth volume of the 
Old Testament “Confraternity” series, containing the 
prophetic books, is now coming off the presses (St. An- 
thony Guild, Paterson, N.J.). Only one section remains 
to be done: the historical books of the Old Testament. 
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Washington Front 





Man Out Front 


A’ THIS WRITING, the Kennedy campaign is at a great 
surge. It can be charted not just in the polls but in 
the frenzied crowds and the demeanor of the young 
candidate. Senator Kennedy has indisputably caught on. 

Professional politicians in fact are now worried about 
one thing, which sounds like worrying what you'll do 
after you've spent a million dollars. They are afraid that 
Senator Kennedy may have reached a peak a little too 
soon. Others say that these things cannot be timed and 
regulated exactly. Kennedy strategists have always be- 
lieved in working around the clock and taking the 
breaks as they come. 

There is little question among voters or politicians 
as to what caused this breakthrough. From Miami to 
New York, in town and country, the opinion was unani- 
mously given that Senator Kennedy’s appearance on 
the first television debate tipped the scales. The subse- 
quent programs, in which Vice President Nixon ac- 
quitted himself with much more skill and ease, seem 
to have had no bearing. The first debate mobilize: 
Democratic party workers and they are now visibly on 
the march. Republican party workers were disheart- 
ened by their candidate’s debut, and have not yet, 
according to their leaders, regrouped. 

Reporters traveling with Democratic candidates in 
the South have been told that the religious issue has 
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receded. It has not disappeared, surely, but it is no 
longer a matter of public discussion. 

The campaign, by the time this appears, will have 
progressed another week. Possibly, the Vice President 
will by then have found the measure of his rival. Up to 
now, however, he has fought a curiously defensive cam- 
paign. He harps on the virtues of his wife and his run- 
ning mate, a tactic which in a man seeking the greatest 
office in the Western world seems so humble as to be 
almost abject. He has found no issue. He grasped at the 
apparent differences between himself and the Senator 
on Quemoy and Matsu. But when the dust had settled, 
they were in effect talking about the same thing. 

The Vice President, in marked contrast to his stump- 
ing of earlier years, when he exhibited a degree of 
partisan zeal, has shown little zest for the battle. In his 
anxiety to reveal himself as an ordinary man, supposed- 
ly of the caliber of the great mass of voters, he has 
hardly ever strayed from a basic speech which is little 
more than a collection of platitudes and rhetorical ques- 
tions, which he answers with resounding simplicities. 
In his face-to-face meetings with his opponent, he has 
sought areas of agreement. At the Alfred E. Smith din- 
ner in New York, where Senator Kennedy made a fighit- 
ing speech, the Vice President discussed religion and 
looked to the day after the election, when he hoped 
nobody would be bitter. 

The Senator shows no concern whatever about that 
problem. With every day, he shows more vigor, more 
confidence, more eagerness to grapple with the issues 
which face him now and those which will confront him 
if he wins the White House. Mary McGrory 


had been head of the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board. He founded two reli- 
gious communities to assist in the work 





SOURCE. Recently published is U.S. 


Yahn, M.D., LL.B., Oct. 18, in San 


of distributing to the missions the many 
tons of medical supplies collected 





Catholic Overseas Missionary Personnel, 
1960, giving statistics regarding our 
foreign missionaries, by country, by 
religious congregation or lay sponsoring 
organization, by U.S. diocese and State 
of origin (Mission Secretariat, 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. $1). 


FOR SCHOOL USE. A low-cost pa- 
perback edition of American Catholi- 
cism, the much-discussed analysis of the 
Church in America today, written by 
Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, has been pub- 
lished as a textbook for Catholic high 
schools. An accompanying teacher's 
manual comments on the text (Rand 
McNally. $1). 


FOR PHYSICIANS. A copy of the 
address on the natural-law basis of med- 
ical ethics delivered by Rev. Dr. George 
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Diego, at the White Mass in honor of 
St. Luke, may be obtained on request 
from the School of Law, Univ. of San 
Diego, San Diego 10, Calif. 


> WHAT SHALL I BE? A retreat for 
boys of high-school age who are con- 
sidering a relivious vocation will be 
held, Nov. 25-27, at the Carmelite Re- 
treat House, Hamilton, Mass. Vocation 
directors from the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, Maryknoll and the Xaverian Broth- 
ers will speak. 


®&TIRELESS APOSTLE. Readers of 
AMERIcA no doubt join this Review in 
regretting the death, at Framingham, 
Mass., on Oct. 2, of Rev. Edward F. 
Garesché, S.J. Born in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1877, Fr. Garesché was once editor 
of the Queen’s Work. Since 1929 he 


through his unobtrusive but persistent 
zeal. Since 1940 he wrote nearly a 
dozen articles for this Review. R.LP. 


B ICON. Copics of the Icon of Our 
Lady of Vladimir described in our Oct. 
29 issue (“Sharing the Holiest,” by 
Mary Stack MecNiff, p. 152) may be 
obtained from the Icon and Book Serv- 
ice of the Russian Center, Fordham 
Univ., Bronx 58, N.Y., at $1 each (post- 
card size; other sizes available). 


WINDOW SOUTHWARD. Helpful 
in high school sodality or other club 
meetings is Brazil in Five Hours, 66 
pages of facts about that country’s peo- 
ple, places, problems, achievements 
(Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
5100 Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 
60¢). R.A.G. 
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The Campaign and 
the Plight of Modern Society 


Glenn Tinder 


View THIS YEAR are finding that it isn’t easy to 


draw significant distinctions between the two 

Presidential candidates. On the one hand, the 
traditional issues, and the standards of judgment they 
imply, do not serve to clarify the choice which has to 
be made in November. Consequently the minds of 
many voters are either captured by false issues or else 
are politically unsettled. On the other hand, readers of 
contemporary social criticism are aware that an im- 
pressive case is being formulated to the effect that the 
advanced nations in the West are today facing social 
problems of a very different order from those which 
have been most engrossing in the past. The newer 
problems are summarized under such headings as “the 
lonely crowd,” “the organization man” or “the loneliness 
of man” (Am. 2/6). 

One is impelled to ask whether this developing 
critique provides any new and more useful standards 
of electoral judgment. Is there here perhaps a way out 
of the impasse in which many voters find themselves? 

The two major candidates for the Presidency differ 
very little in those matters in which it is quite proper 
that they should be judged. Foreign policy exemplifies 
this fact. It is not only legitimate but imperative that 
voters ask themselves which candidate is more likely 
to preserve the strength of the nation and peace in the 
world. And if one candidate were to appear substantial- 
ly more promising in this respect than the other, it 
would be valid on these grounds to award him one’s 
vote. But in the 1960 election contest it would be diffi- 
cult to make out that grounds of this sort exist. 

One may in certain details prefer the prospective 
foreign policy of one candidate to that of his opponent. 
But the central facts are that both candidates are 
energetic and astute, and both stand for largely the 
same national course of action. When the votes have 
been counted, neither Republicans nor Democrats real- 
istically will be able to feel that the results mark a 
serious setback for the cause of national strength or 
world peace. 

In the field of domestic policy the voter encounters 





GLENN TINDER, assistant professor of government at the 
University of Massachusetts, holds a Ph.D. degree from 
the University of California at Berkeley, and has pub- 
lished in the Review of Politics, the Texas Quarterly 
and the Nation. 
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a like barrier to clear-cut choice. The subjects of dis- 
cussion in this field are as diverse as farm-crop sur- 
pluses, civil liberties and care of the aged. In large part, 
however, they center upon the question as to what 
measures, if any, the Government should adopt in 
furtherance of social and economic equality. For several 
generations this, in one form or another, has been the 
sovereign issue in Western politics. Now, however, 
despite the fact that its reverberations still are heard, 
it is manifestly not an issue radically dividing candi- 
dates and parties in America. One may prefer the 
slightly more “liberal” approach of one side or the 
more pronounced “conservatism” of the other. Either 
way, however, one is supporting a mild and pragmatic 
welfare state. It is impossible rationally to believe that 
the cause of social justice is at stake. 

Thus the voter without illusions remains also without 
compelling reasons for giving his vote to one candidate 
or to the other. How do the insistent and accumulating 
criticisms of modern society, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, bear on this situation? What they 
do essentially is to bring into view new social problems 
and, by implication, new standards of electoral judg- 
ment. It is, of course, not certain that the voter will be 
able to distinguish the candidates any more clearly by 
means of the new standards than by means of the old. 
Nevertheless, to define these standards—which is the 
principal undertaking of this article—is to make an 
opening, leading outside the usual arena of political 
debate, which a thoughtful voter may well desire to 
explore. 


THE QUALITY OF SOCIETY 


What are the new problems? The upshot of a great 
deal of recent social criticism might be summarily 
described by saying that it has to do—not with the old 
issue of equality—but with quality. Many observers see 
contemporary man, who has been freed from much of 
the injustice which weighed on him in an earlier time, 
threatened now by a kind of opaque and burdensome 
superficiality on the part of the society around him. It 
is against this threat that denunciations of “mass society” 
are directed. No longer divided from others by class 
barriers, many now are isolated by the very organiza- 
tional bonds and patterns of conformity which provide 
external unity. Thus arises a loneliness which is often 
belied by the outer harmonies of social life. On the 
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surface all is comfortable and orderly; underneath, 
much is strange and distasteful. Modern society, having 
responded to the outcry of the impoverished, now 
senses the ominous silence of the estranged. 

But the question is, of course, whether this situation 
is political, that is, whether it presents an issue of the 
sort which might be employed in judging candidates 
for the Presidency. 

It is often asserted that the quality, as distinguished 
from the general structure, of society is beyond the 
range of politics. Thus the tacit or express conclusion 
of many of those sensitive to the new problems is that 
we are entering a postpolitical era. And certainly it is 
true that the quality of social life is not so readily dealt 
with through the usual instruments of government as 
is the distribution of material wealth. It is true also 
that government is a “temporal” institution, concerned 
in the first instance with providing an external frame- 
work of life and properly without direct and coercive 
jurisdiction in affairs of the spirit. Yet these considera- 
tions do not close the question, and to allow them to do 
so would be to transform important truths into danger- 
ous oversimplifications. Let us look again at the existing 
state of things. 

The signal fault in the technologically advanced 
nations of the West is lack of depth. The price paid for 
brilliant success in mastering the outward, manipulable 
aspect of reality has been loss of contact with the 
deeper realms of reality. Thus through superfluity of 
wealth, through emphasis on the efficient and spectacu- 
lar, through commercially motivated displays of the 
salacious and violent: in these ways and others men are 
continuously tempted out of their own deeper selves 
and onto the glittering and treacherous surface of 
things. Is this not why we denounce conformity-pres- 
sure, bureaucracy and other such aspects of present- 
day society? We are aware that they deprive men of 
their roots, often in time and place, and always in the 
very ground of existence. A discriminating observer 
will note exceptions to generalizations of this kind. But 
to a remarkable extent entry into the world today 
means encounter with the spectacular rather than the 
beautiful, the ridiculous rather than the humorous, the 
respectable rather than the good, and the plausible 
rather than the true. 

Can it be maintained that government has no im- 
portant influence on the depth at which a society 
lives?. To do so would be contrary to common sense, 
for it seems obvious that so far-reaching and continu- 
ously present a power as a government might do very 
much to confirm, or to weaken and break, the empire 
of the superficial and opaque. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of what is done but also of how it is done; and it 
is a very shallow view of political power which holds 
that what government cannot directly regulate by law 
it can in no way affect. 

Further, to maintain that government can do little 
to draw society toward, or away from, its deeper levels 
of existence, would be contrary to much of the wisdom 
of the Western tradition. It is true that the ideal of the 
ancient city-state was one of freedom for the spirit; and 
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in the Christian outlook, from the earliest times, the 
realm of Caesar is separated from the realm of spirit. 
But the idea that government is in no way at all con- 
cerned with the life of the spirit is the dictate, not of 
the Western tradition generally, but of a modern world- 
liness in which the consciousness of there being any 
kind of spiritual reality has been largely lost. However, 
as man solves some of the major problems of physical 
existence, he approaches the borders of the worldly 
and, despite himself, confronts problems of the spirit— 
such as the loneliness found at the heart of the most 
harmonious “togetherness.” It is possible to argue, as 
some do, that we are moving beyond the sphere of 
government. But it seems more nearly in line with the 
Western political tradition to suggest that we are 
merely moving beyond an unduly truncated political 
vision. The great political thinkers of both the ancient 
and the medieval worlds were almost all men in whose 
minds spiritual concerns, variously defined, were upper- 
most. 


THE IDEAL RULER 


The reader may feel, however, that this is on a level 
of abstraction far removed from the campaign. In what 
way does the principle of the spiritual relevance of 
government offer aid to voters seeking significant dis- 
tinctions between the Presidential candidates? The 
answer is that it suggests certain demands—only vaguely 
and inaccurately conceived in most minds today—to be 
placed upon government; these in turn imply criteria 
by which voters may judge those who aspire to take 
part in government. The new demands, with their cor- 
responding criteria, may be reduced to two in number. 

First, would not the life of a society take on added 
depth if those who govern, and thus are not only formu- 
lators of policy but are continuously seen and heard 
in the society, were men rooted in the deeper levels 
of being? “From the beginning of history,” writes 
Christopher Dawson, “the king has been distinguished 

. by the possession of a charisma or divine mandate.” 





It seems unlikely that we have passed beyond those 
conditions of human existence which render the poli- 
tical leader one of the important channels leading be- 
yond the mere surface of daily life. 

This fact, in relation to the American Presidency, was 
acknowledged by Theodore Roosevelt in his famous 
reference to that office as a “bully pulpit.” One need 
not sympathize with all messages delivered from that 
“pulpit” to grant that a great political office, even in 
the most secular of societies, is bound to be a source 
of spiritual influence as well as of policy. By ignoring 
this influence, we do not destroy it, but only enhance 
the likelihood of its being an influence of a kind we 
cannot approve. However, by being sensitive to and 
demanding true charisma, we may do something in the 
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way of breaking through the incrustation of material 
goods, of organization, of sentimentality and spectacle, 
which separates modern man from the world of spirit. 

It is crucial to notice that charisma has little in 
common with that paramount concern in present politi- 
cal life: personality. The word “personality” derives, 
tellingly, from the Latin word “persona,” which origi- 
nally designated the mask worn by actors on the 
stage. Personality is in the sphere of the outward and 
apparent, and the present preoccupation with personal- 
ity in the entertainment and political worlds is an 
element in that onerous surface existence which 
threatens to stifle the spirit. True charisma must be 
considered not so much as something which a leader 
has but as something which he is; and it should be 
thought of as a quality of being which might be found 
in one lacking many of the ordinary marks of a “good 
personality.” Need Americans remind themselves, in 
this connection, of Abraham Lincoln? 

It may be suggested that the most adequate sign of 
charisma lies in fidelity to the truth and to the task of 
communicating it. A campaign is ostensibly an enter- 
prise in communication. But we have come in great 
measure to take for granted sophistry, slogans and a 
variety of political devices which often enhance popu- 
larity but almost always distort the truth and obstruct 
communication. We might well develop our capacity 
to recognize, and our willingness to repudiate, those 
candidates who think less of the truth and its com- 
munication than they do of the persona, the mask, with 
which they cultivate popular favor and conceal their 
real features. 


GOVERNMENT AND SPIRIT 


The second demand which we may be led, by the 
critique of modern society, to place upon government 
has more to do with the policy, than with the intrinsic 
character, of leaders; it is that government recognize 
and support those pre-e1inent in, and professionally 
dedicated to, the gaining and communication of the 
truth. This would include not only scientists and phi- 
losophers, but also poets and architects, writers and 
artists. That such groups should receive official backing 
is apt to sound strange and alarming to modern ears. 
They constitute, however, a kind of spiritual nobility, 
for ultimately a society is dependent upon them for 
its insight—for its roots in spiritual reality. 

During many periods in the past it was assumed that 
one of the major duties of men of power lay in the 
patronizing of this nobility. In recent times, however, 
the spiritual nobility has been largely overrun by armies 
of “practical men.” The superficiality and opacity of 
modern society is due in large part to the dominion of 
men without insight. Thus ugliness has spread over the 
physical world; communications systems are devoted 
almost totally to salesmanship and amusement; educa- 
tion has become predominantly vocational in its ends 
and technical and relativistic in content. The repair of 
a situation of this sort is, of course, not simply a matter 
of government action. It is broadly true, however, that 
the men of vision are bound to be overwhelmed if they 
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are not supported by the men of power; the former 
are intrinsically a dependent group, for the very nature 
of their vocation forbids them to cultivate the art of 
power. 

At present, if we are to move toward restoring the 
spiritual nobility to its appropriate station, we can only 
do so tentatively and experimentally; the dangers and 
difficulties are undoubtedly numerous. As a beginning, 
however, we might ask concerning the Presidential 
candidates such questions as the following: 

Has either of them acknowledged the degree to 
which the quality of human life in the future depends, 
not merely on slum clearance, but on controlling gen- 
erally, in accordance with the canons of beauty and 
decency, the proliferation of dwellings and industries? 

Has either candidate in any way shown an aware- 
ness of the offensive and degrading character of much 
that is broadcast daily over the nation through tele- 
vision and of the possibility of reforming this situation 
by means of such devices as subsidies for quality pro- 
grams and legal regulation of the frequency and dura- 
tion of commercials? 

Which candidate, if either, has reflected a conscious- 
ness of the fact that the ultimate educational problem 
in America is not merely that of keeping technological- 
ly abreast of the Russians, but of keeping alight that 
vision of man and his destiny which underlies our 
civilization? 

Which candidate has attracted to his cause, and has 
employed the talents of, the most distinguished and pro- 
found of the nation’s spiritual nobility? 

The idea that we should endeavor collectively to 
give outward form to the vision underlying our society 
is not unrelated to the thesis, associated with the name 
of Prof. J. K. Galbraith, that we must balance the 
present abundance of private spending with greater 
expenditures for public purposes. It is worth noting, 
however, that these two themes are not identical. 

Professor Galbraith seems to be on very strong ground 
in his indictment of the prevalent notion that private 
spending is somehow saczosanct and public spending 
inherently wrong. He is, however, quite vague as to the 
values which public funds should be used to support. 
It would seem that public spending governed by the 
aims of “mass society” might simply immerse us further 
in the distractions of physical welfare and large-scale 
bureaucracy. Thus discrimination is of some importance. 
To lend public reality to the vision which now is often 
confined to the periphery and the secret corners of life 
is a great collective purpose which could hardly be 
fulfilled by a people who assume that every dollar taken 
in taxes is somehow a defeat for humanity; yet it seems 
manifest that we must be clear in our minds not only 
on the means but also on the end—that of placing marks 
of the spirit, such as beauty, in the world about us. 

But do these criteria—charisma and support for men 
of insight—make it possible to distinguish significantly 
between the two candidates? Or are both, as is often 
charged, merely passionless but polished organization 
men? The questions cannot be answered here; they can 
be answered only in the voter’s conscience. 
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Opinion Worth Noting 


ie 1958 Sen. John F. Kennedy confirmed his title to 





consideration for the 1960 Presidential nomination by 

winning re-election to the Senate by the largest margin 
ever accorded a candidate for office in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. In the same year Catholics won the governorships 
of seven States. Of the 534 in the new Congress, 12 Senators 
and 91 Representatives were Catholics—a larger representa- 
tion than that of any other single denomination. 

From these facts, and from a Gallup poll in autumn, 1958, 
in which 75 per cent of those replying expressed willingness 
to vote for a Catholic candidate, both journalists and party 
managers concluded that anti-Catholic prejudice had 
diminished so much that a Catholic candidate for the Presi- 
dency might not be seriously handicapped and conceivably 
could be helped by his religious affiliation. 

The Senator's first major effort to dispose of the religious 
issue was made in an interview published in a national 
magazine in March, 1959. In the course of the interview 
Kennedy declared his complete acceptance of religious 
liberty and his devotion to the American formula of separa- 
tion of Church and State. He also made a point of 
emphasizing that he had 
opposed the positions tak- 2 
en by some Catholic or- 
ganizations and members 
of the hierarchy on certain 
issues, notably on _ the 
question of financial assist- 
ance from the Government 
to religious schools. Re- 
viewing his own record, he 
recalled also that he had * 
supported aid to Yugoslavia and to Communist satellite 
countries, a policy which had been denounced by a number 
of Catholic lay groups and by most diocesan newspapers. 

Some Catholic publications criticized Kennedy for these 
expressions; others conceded that any serious Catholic Presi- 
dential aspirant would have to emphasize his independence 
from hierarchical control in properly political matters. Ken- 
nedy was more severely criticized for another passage in the 
same interview which was wrongly interpreted by some 
Catholic editors (including myself) to mean that as Presi- 
dent he, Kennedy, would be willing to subordinate the 
requirements of his religious conscience to demands which 
might be placed upon him by the duties of his office. 

Subsequently it has become clear that Kennedy meant 
nothing of the kind. Properly understood, his statement 
merely declared that anyone who takes the oath of office 
must intend to fulfill it and be willing to resign if its duties 
should conflict with his personal moral code. (Though such 
a conflict is most unlikely in present circumstances, it is 
conceivable under the American Constitution; for the Presi- 
dent, though he is Chief of State, is ultimately subject to the 
will of Congress. ) 

The response to Kennedy’s statements among those 
Protestants who previously had raised the religious issue 
created a pattern which has been faithfully followed in 
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2 
THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


Robert Hoyt, lay editor of the Kansas City-St. Joseph diocesan 
weekly newspaper, the Catholic Reporter, has been asked to pre- 
pare the important section of the Paris biweekly, Informations 
Catholiques Internationales, known as “Dossiers de la Quinzaine.” 
His topic: The Religious Issue and Senator Kennedy. This dossier, 
which Mr. Hoyt has published as a special supplement to the Cath- 
olic Reporter of October 28, is here presented, in digest form. 


INUIT 


similar later episodes. Some professed themselves satisfied. 
Others said that if Kennedy meant his statements on reli- 
gious liberty sincerely, he could not be what he professed 
to be, a loyal Catholic; and that if he were in fact a loyal 
Catholic, he could not be sincere in the statements. Still 
others found the statements satisfactory and conceded that 
Kennedy no doubt made them in all honesty, but went on to 
express doubt whether any Catholic, however sincere in 
such expressions, could resist the “pressures” that would be 
placed on him by the Vatican and by the American hierarchy 
if he were elected. Mr. Kennedy has confessed that he finds 
these latter reactions a bit frustrating. 

In my opinion the agitation of the religious question 

reached its highest intensity in the early weeks of Septem- 
ber—though it is possible that an attempt to revive it will 
occur just before the election. The event of greatest sig- 
nificance was a meeting in Washington, September 7, of an 
ad hoc organization calling itself, ironically enough, “Cit- 
izens for Religious Freedom.” The meeting was attended by 
150 ministers representing 37 sects, most of them of the 
more conservative fundamentalist persuasions. Many of 
the clergymen taking part were of such standing that the 
press was obliged to give substantial coverage to the fact 
of the meeting and to the statement issued by its leaders 
at the close of their rather tempestuous session. 
The language used in 
= this document was _ re- 
strained (it spoke, for in- 
stance, of the need for 
“truth, tolerance and fair- 
ness”), but the substance 
of the statement was, sim- 
ply, that no Catholic ought 
to be trusted with the Pres- 
= idency: he would be under 
pressure from the Vatican 
in matters of foreign policy; he could not consistently sup- 
port religious liberty in this country or abroad; he would be 
obliged by the hierarchy to work for public aid to Catholic 
schools. 

On September 12 Mr. Kennedy made what will probably 
be his last formal and detailed statement on the religious 
question when he appeared, by invitation, before the 
Protestant Ministerial Association of Houston, Texas. He 
repeated his assurances of entire fidelity to the U.S. Con- 
stitution and of complete political independence from 
ecclesiastical control. The Senator avoided discussion of 
whether the American or the Spanish pattern of Church- 
State relations is closer to Catholic orthodoxy by professing 
to state only his own intentions and by treating the whole 
question as political rather than theological. He pointedly 
reminded the ministers that in World War II neither he 
nor his brother (who was killed in Europe) were accused of 
divided loyalty or of lacking belief in liberty. He said, 
furthermore, that in his ideal America no Catholic office- 
holder would accept instructions from a Catholic prelate— 
and no Protestant minister would tell his flock how to vote. 

Probably it is clear from the account thus far that there 
are major differences between the “Catholic question” as 
it has arisen in the United States and the same question as 
it exists in other Western countries where Catholics are a 
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strong minority or a nominal majority. My impression is that 
in Europe most attacks on the Church in the political arena 
come from the political and philosophical Left; that is, from 
those who regard the Church as either politically or intel- 
lectually reactionary, or both. 

In the United States, militant secularists are a growing 
body but as yet have nothing like a mass following. Yet 
the religious faith of most Americans is not profound, and 
the influence of organized religion in the shaping of society 
has been declining for decades. Simultaneously, however, it 
is becoming more fashionable, more typically American, 
to profess some variety of religious faith, and except in the 
most sophisticated circles it is rather difficult to be openly 
and aggressively antireligious. 

As for the social question, it has not entered the discus- 
sion—and could not, at least in the terms familiar to Euro- 
peans. For, in the first place, the Church has not been 
intimately allied with reactionary elements, though there are 
Catholics—a considerable number—who may properly be 
described as reactionary in their socio-political views. Sec- 
ond, as the leader of the Democratic party, Senator Kennedy 
advocates a program which is, in the American context, de- 
cidedly to the left of his opponent’s. Hence, if the social 
question were to be raised at all, the relative positions 
would be reversed from those which Europeans might re- 
gard as “natural.” In fact, however, it has not been raised. 
It happens that most of those arguing the Catholic issue are 
politically conservative, and no doubt their ardor for the 
battle has been stimulated by the liberalism of the Demo- 
cratic platform. To my knowledge, however, none have 
linked Kennedy’s progressive views with the social teaching 
of the Church. 

In short, the battle is not one between religion and irre- 
ligion, nor is it concerned with the broad relationship of 
Catholicism and the social order. Insofar as it can be ration- 
ally formulated, it is focused on the narrower issue of reli- 
gious freedom. The accusation is that there is fundamental 
conflict between the structure and certain doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, on the one hand, and the postulates or 
presuppositions on which American society is built, on the 
other. This can be put more simply: “Catholics can’t believe 
in the First Amendment,” or more crudely: “You can’t be 
a loyal American and a loyal Catholic.” 

Before analyzing this accusation, some general observa- 
tions may be made about the people who are voicing it. 
It comes: 

1. From Protestants, not from secularists or Jews. Secu- 
larists have been relatively silent, or have criticized the agi- 
tation (rather perfunctorily, I would judge) as incompatible 
with the requirements of an “open society.” Jewish leaders 
and Jewish social critics have not only denounced the ac- 
cusers but have provided perceptive analyses of the origin 
and nature of the anti-Catholic movement. 

2. From clergymen, far more than from lay Protestants. 
The clergymen are, of course, professionally concerned to 
maintain sharp distinctions between the Protestant and 
Catholic faiths, and they are inevitably tempted to identify 
the Protestant ethos with “the American way.” Moreover, 
ministers do not work with, buy from or sell to Catholics 
nearly so much as their lay followers; to an unfortunately 
large extent their relations with the Catholic clergy are 
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purely formal. (It would seem that responsibility for this 
rests rather heavily with the Catholics.) Hence the minis- 
ters’ conception of the Church is not corrected by contact 
with Catholic realities. 

3. From fundamentalist and evangelical “sects” to a much 
greater extent than from the older Protestant denominations, 
such as the Anglicans, Methodists, Lutherans, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians. Among the latter, a plurality of 
churches have failed or refused to take an official position 
against the election of a Catholic (though clergymen of al- 
most all denominations have done so in their individual 
capacities). The one established “old-line” Protestant group 
which has unequivocally and vociferously opposed the elec- 
tion of any Catholic to the Presidency is the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, with a membership of nine million. In con- 
trast with the older churches, literally hundreds of Baptist- 
type resolutions have been announced by the younger, 
smaller sects or their individual congregations. 

Anti-Catholic feeling is stronger in rural areas than in 
cities (U.S. Catholicism is predominantly urban). Region- 
ally, prejudice is strongest in the South, with the Midwest, 
East and Far West following in order. 


VARIETIES OF ANTI-CATHOLIC SENTIMENT 


The movement differs not only in intensity and geo- 
graphic distribution, but also in content. Several classifi- 
cetions have been attempted. In addition to my own con- 
clusions, I will draw from those of Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, 
a student of interreligious relationships, and Arthur Moore, 
an editor of a Methodist monthly. 

1. Operating at the lowest ethical and esthetic level are 
the simple bigots, inheritors of what has been called “the 
oldest American prejudice.” (A Jewish-sponsored pamphlet 
discloses that some phrases being used at present are iden- 
tical with those employed 
in the year 1628 in argu- 
ments for refusing Cath- 
olics the right to vote in 
the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay.) Quotations 
giving the “authentic 
Catholic teaching” on de- 
mocracy, punishment of 
heretics, etc., are torn out 
of context, or simply in- 
vented; ancient canards 
like the Knights of Co- 
lumbus oath and _ lurid 
“confessions” of “ex-nuns” 
are resurrected; a leaflet 
signed by the nonexistent 
“Catholic Committee for 
Historical Truth,” calling 
on Catholics to seize 
power, is circulated in the thousands. Much of this is being 
done by professional hatemongers. 

This phenomenon is a symptom, not so much of anti- 
Catholicism or religious prejudice, but rather of abnormali- 
ties of individual and group psychology. But the existence 
of this group—in what proportions nobody knows, but cer- 
tainly their numbers are not negligible—gives strength and 
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effectiveness to the other, more reputable groups which re- 
pudiate their use of slander. At the same time the bigots 
derive respectability from being “on the same side” with 
their unwilling allies. 

2. The next group to be considered'is described by Rabbi 
Gilbert in the single term “anti-Catholic” because its ad- 
herents would refuse to vote for a Catholic Presidential 
candidate, no matter what his platform, no matter what 
public statements he might make on religious liberty and 
Church-State separation. So understood, the term is justi- 
fied; but those to whom it is applied would reject it because 
it suggests a degree of bigotry. Part of the folklore of Amer- 
ica is that in this land of the free no man is to be judged 
by his creed, color or ethnic origin. 

Well aware of this general attitude, which in some meas- 
ure they share, the “anti-Catholics” protest that their abso- 
lute ban against a Catholic President does not derive from 
Catholic religious beliefs, properly so called, or from Catho- 
lic forms of worship, but from the unfortunate circumstances 
that Catholics are committed by their doctrine to a policy 
of repression and intolerance and to a quest for a privileged 
position within society incompatible with American consti- 
tutional provisions; this quest would be furthered by the 
election of a Catholic. Moreover, Catholics in public as in 
private life are subject to ecclesiastical dictation, and the 
final authority over their consciences rests with a foreign 
earthly ruler; to elect a Catholic would put the powers of 
the Presidency in some manner and to some extent under 
ecclesiastical control. 

3. Set off from the “anti-Catholics” are those properly 
placed in the “issue-centered” group, whom Rabbi Gilbert 
describes as the “askers of questions.” Their central thesis 
is this: It would be wrong to deny the Presidency perma- 
nently to Catholics, just because they are Catholics. It is 
not wrong, however, to discover how a given candidate 
interprets his faith with regard to specific political issues on 
which his religion has some evident bearing. This applies 
with special force to Catholic candidates, if only because 
the nation has no experience of a Catholic in the White 
House. 

With some reservations, the general validity of this ap- 
proach may be conceded, provided the questions put are 
genuinely political and genuinely at issue, and provided the 
questioners concede their obligation to listen to the answers. 
In any case, no Catholic candidate at this stage could aftord 
to stand on his dignity and refuse to reply. 

The principal emphasis, of course, is on religious liberty 
and Church-State relations, just as with the anti-Catholics. 
The difference is that the members of the “issue-centered” 
category know of the existence of differing views within the 
Church. The usual form of the question (as it appears in 
print, not as it is put to Kennedy) is: does the candidate 
accept the “American Catholic” view on Church-State sep- 
aration, or does he adhere to the “official” or “traditional” or 
“dogmatic” teaching? Some of the questioners seem to think 
they are requiring the candidate to flirt with heresy; others 
understand that the so-called. official view of the matter does 
not rank with the doctrine of the Trinity in its degree of 
theological certitude. Relatively few seem able to compre- 
hend that even Catholics who do not breathe the blessed 
(Protestant) atmosphere of the United States have man- 
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aged to struggle through to a principled stand in favor of 
religious liberty. 

Protestant resistance to anti-Catholicism has taken many 
forms: formal statements by individuals or churches; for- 
mation of special ad hoc committees, either wholly Prot- 
estant or interreligious; editorials and articles in church 
publications; letters to the editors of secular publications; 
sermons, speeches, leaflets, etc. 


SOME PROTESTANTS REACT 


At this time one cannot pretend to be sufficiently famil- 
iar with all that is being done to single out those who have 
done the most or the best in this struggle. Two of the most 
important figures are Reinhold Niebuhr and his associate 
John C. Bennett, but their effectiveness is conditioned some- 
what by their identification with the Liberal Party of New 
York State, which has endorsed Kennedy. Niebuhr and 
Bennett issued a statement using the plain word bigotry 
in commenting upon the meeting of the “Committee for 
Religious Freedom.” Bennett's book, Christians and the 
State, published in 1958, has supplied the community of 
Protestant scholars with sympathetic insights into Catholic 
views on Church and State. 

Others who perhaps should be mentioned are Dr. Jaroslav 
Pelikan, a Lutheran theologian; Martin Marty, an editor of 
the Christian Century; Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichten- 
berger of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr. Liston Pope, 
dean of Yale University Divinity School; Robert McAfee 
Brown, professor of theology—but the list would have to be 
impossibly long if it were to be even reasonably fair. 

Publications which have been outstanding and which have 
come to my attention are the Living Church (Episcopa- 
lian), Christianity and Crisis (Niebuhr and Bennett are on 
its editorial board), Presbyterian Life and World Outlook 
(Methodist). It has been fascinating to observe the intra- 
mural struggle within the staff of the Christian Century, 
one of the most important Protestant journals. Its issues 
have been almost schizophrenic in recent months, but the 
final position seems to amount to a thoroughgoing and fairly 
vigorous rejection of the religious issue. 

Some of the most incisive criticism of the whole notion of 
raising a religious issue has come, as previously noted, from 
Jewish writers, rabbis and community leaders. It is true, of 
course, that American Jews have an interest of their own 
in resisting the imposition of any religious test. On the other 
hand, in many of the community crises and “incidents” stem- 
ming from cultural differences among the religious bodies, 
Jews have found themselves allied with Protestants against 
Catholics. In any case, one must be grateful for the intelli- 
gence they have shown in their analyses. 

It is beyond my resources and outside the scope of this 
report to comment on the performance of the secular press 
and other “neutral” agencies, or on the performance of the 
political parties. But one should not omit a tribute to the 
liberal weekly journal the New Republic, which has acted 
with great skill and balance. Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D., 
Minn.) has done much to prepare Catholics for the on- 
slaught by his lectures and writings on religion in politics. 

I think that if a sociologist or social psychologist were 
asked to explain the significance of the Catholic question in 
this campaign, he might sum up his reply in a single sen- 
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tence: “The trouble is that we elect only one President.” 

For further clarity he might add: “This country is now 
becoming in fact what it has always professed to be, a 
pluralistic society committed to no one brand of religion 
as the source of its cultural and social criteria, its moral code, 
its political attitudes. This is what we have been from the 
beginning on the level of constitutional theory. Now the 
theory is becoming existential fact, attested to most dramati- 
cally by Senator Kennedy’s presence on the scene. The tran- 
sition is painful for those who are losing their once-estab- 
lished predominance: that is, American Protestants.” 

The nomination of Senator Kennedy is only the latest and 
most dramatic symbol of this change, which is an accom- 
plished fact not subject to repeal by his defeat. One per- 
ceptive Jewish observer, Leo Pfeffer, asserts that the estab- 
lishment of pluralism was demonstrated 32 years ago by the 
nomination of Al Smith. A Protestant historian, Dr. Winthrop 
S. Hayden, speaks of a “post-Protestant America” dating from 
the early decades of the 20th century. Will Herberg, Jewish 
sociologist, says that Protestants themselves interiorly think 
of their faith as one of the “three great religions of democ- 
racy, rather than as the national American religion. 

As has been indicated, none of this means that the United 
States is becoming a Catholic country, but only that Catholi- 
cism is no longer a major bar to the achievement of status or 
influence, and that the Church—though still misunderstood 
and misrepresented—no longer projects the image of an alien 
institution serving the needs of an ignorant, superstitious, 
unassimilated minority. There are reports that Catholics are 
gaining in numbers relative to the total population and to 
the number of church members in the country, but the ques- 
tion is not basically one of numbers. Two-thirds of the peo- 
ple still think of themselves as Protestant, only one-fourth 
identify themselves as Catholic; yet Catholics have no 
shadow of hesitation or doubt about their own Americanism, 
and the Church asserts itself vigorously and without apology 
or any felt need to ask permission. 

Because religious persecution is out of harmony with the 
powerful American myth referred to earlier; because relig- 
ious conflict is socially disruptive and economically wasteful; 
because Protestants can still point with pride to their Ameri- 
can heritage and still feel relatively secure in their enjoyment 
of it—for these and many other reasons, most Protestants, and 
especially Protestant lay people, accept with a high degree 
of equanimity the integration of Catholics into American life. 
Incidents occur, feelings are hurt, voting blocs are formed, 
economic boycotts imposed, professional combat organiza- 
tions (like POAU) are formed, new issues loom on the hori- 
zon, and all the while old prejudices remain unresolved, 
dormant but far from dead. Yet, though the incidents are 
real and frequent, their importance would be easy to exag- 
gerate; for, generally, neither political alignment nor class 
affiliation is determined by religion. The forces making for 
unity, compromise and adjustment are far stronger than 
those producing tensions and disunity. 

But the fact remains: the highest prize of all, the Presi- 
dency, remains thus far out of reach of Catholics. When this 
ultimate question is posed, all the old fears are revived, and 
they combine with the new tensions of the new, real plural- 
ism to produce an inescapable challenge to the Protestant 
conscience. The challenge is felt by all, but it is strongest 
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for those to whom both Catholicism and the modern world 
are most alien—the conservative, fundamentalist sects. 

It is worth noting once more—and emphasizing—that the 
clamor against Kennedy is loudest among exactly those evan- 
gelical groups which are most suspicious of the social gospel, 
the ecumenical and liturgical movements, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, the welfare state and political negotiation 
with Russia. Many of those now active in the anti-Catholic 
movement were just as frenetically engaged not long ago in 
attempting to demonstrate that the National Council of 
Churches (representing, for the most part, the historic 
Protestant denominations) is heavily infiltrated with Com- 
munist agents or fellow travelers—a proposition fully as 
removed from reality as the notion that Kennedy in the 
White House would take his directives from Rome. Speaking 
of Southern Baptists, Arthur Moore makes a point that would 
be more generally applicable: 

They feel beleaguered. Integration, mechaniza- 
tion, urbanization are destroying the world they 
knew, and, since it was an intensely Protestant 
world, it is quite easy to tie anti-Catholicism in 
with their bewilderment and fear. 

A certain irony may be found in the effect the campaign 
of the “anti-Catholics” is having on the considerable number 
of American Catholics who wholly or partially agree with 
them politically: these Catholics are being strongly tempted 
to ignore their political preferences and “vote their religion.” 
Some Jews and Protestants also will vote not so much for 
Kennedy as against prejudice in politics. Thus it is wholly 
possible that the effect of the raising of the religious issue 
will be a net gain for Kennedy. Political reporters are busy 
daily measuring the force of 
these contrary trends; their 
assessments vary and I am 
hardly in a position to choose 
among them. It will be more 
to our purpose here to try to 
describe—sketchily, and to 
some extent intuitively—the 
response of American Catho- 
lics to the religious contro- 
versy. 

At a rough estimate I think 
the reaction of the ordinary 
American Catholic to the vast 
avitation over his faith might 
be broken down into these 
ingredients: three parts an- 

Nl ger, six parts bewilderment, 
one patti inner disturbance. The most frequent question one 
“How do we answer these charges?” (much 
“Why are they 





hears is not: 
less: “Are these charges true?”), but rather: 
doing this to us?” 

This is not to say that every well-instructed Catholic feels 
himself adequately equipped to refute the bill of particulars 
lodged against the Church. He regards the charges as not 
merely exaggerated or distorted but as unreal. Insofar as the 
charges are directed against himself, whether or not he is 
able to make the comparison, he feels like the protagonist of 
a Franz Kafka novel. People may talk to him about Spain, the 
Syllabus of Errors, the Inquisition, the arrogant attempts of 
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the clergy to control his life, the persecutions in Colombia, 
and so on ad infinitum, but no matter how high the proofs are 
piled he is unable to connect all this with his own lifelong 
experience of the Church. He may have his complaints about 
how the parish is run, or about the quality of the sermons, 
the constant demands on his pocketbook, the remoteness of 
his bishop, the bad temper of his son’s nun-teacher. But these 
are intramural matters. 


THE CATHOLIC RESPONSE 


So far as religious liberty and Church-State relations and 
political activity are concerned, the average Catholic knows 
that he has never heard his teachers or his pastors attack 
democracy or the American system—on the contrary, he has 
recited the Pledge of Allegiance thousands of times, he has 
been taught to honor George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, to revere the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, to see Ameriza as a land of opportunity not 
only for himself but for the Church—and strictly on American 
terms. If he has encountered a textbook like Ryan and 
Boland’s Catholic Principles of Politics at all, he regards its 
theories for what they are: ideas out of a textbook without 
practical present or future application to the circumstances 
he knows. If he has heard anything at all about political 
matters from the pulpit of his parish church, it has been 
either generalized and platitudinous, or directed to an imme- 
diate moral issue, the sort of thing almost all American 
churches feel licensed to comment upon. If his pastor ex- 
pressed a partisan political view on the candidates in an 
election, he would regard the matter as an aberration that 
probably should be reported to the Chancery. Whether or 
not he is able to discourse on the distinction between the 
sacral and secular orders, he knows that his party affiliation, 
if any, is his own business. 

Meantime, there is the immediate task of coping with the 
existing situation. On the practical political question, Catho- 
lics are being advised repeatedly by moralists and members 
of the hierarchy of their obligation to vote for the candidate 
and party they judge to be superior, and not to permit the 
matter of religious affiliation to enter into the judgment. 
Catholics also are frequently urged to accept the criticism 
and the questioning with as much charity and good humor 
as they can muster, and to use the opportunities the contro- 
versy offers to correct misunderstandings and misrepresenta- 
tions. It is not possible for me to know how well this advice 
is being followed, but indications are that Catholics are 
practicing considerable restraint. (A lot of them are just as 
bored with or indifferent toward the controversy as most 
Protestants. ) 

There has been no attempt to organize the rebuttal of the 
charges against the Church in any single pattern. The numer- 
ous organs of the Catholic press have, of course, addressed 
themselves to the questions, both reporting the charges and 
offering refutation. The tone varies from mildness to trucu- 
lence. 

What effect will the raising of the religious issue in this 
campaign have upon the life of the Church in the United 
States? Regardless of the election results, it is safe to predict 
that two opposing attitudes will continue within the Church, 
attitudes which were visible before Senator Kennedy’s ambi- 
tions became apparent and which would have existed if he 
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had chosen to become a journalist or a playboy, instead of 
entering politics. One group, convinced that the ignorance 
displayed by Protestants in this campaign is vincible and 
culpable—not to say malicious—will renew and strengthen 
its plea for a separationist policy and a permanent commit- 
ment to polemicism. The other, adverting more fully to 
human factors on both sides, will opt for continuing frank 
self-criticism within the Catholic body and for more and 
better “dialogue” with Protestants and Jews. The weight of 
numbers may possibly be on the side of the polemicists, 
but I would judge that the other side has heavier guns and 
is strategically better deployed. 

How will the election results affect the balance of these 
forces? Well, if Senator Kennedy is defeated, and if it is 
reasonably clear that religious prejudice has helped to tip 
the scales, American Catholics, many of them, are going to 
be hurt and angry, perhaps more so than in 1928. If he wins, 
even by help of Catholic bloc voting, and if he is a reason- 
ably effective President and has a reasonable amount of luck, 
I think that even the “anti-Catholics” will be able to accept 
the inevitable. 

Some few Protestants have frankly admitted that the basis 
for their opposition to the election of a Catholic President 
is the fear that the Church would profit immensely in terms 
of prestige—and consequently in conversions. Persons who 
express this fear apparently don’t realize that they conceive 
of Protestantism as a sort of semiofficial national religion; 
they don’t see that their attitude conflicts with the Constitu- 
tion they profess to be defending. In any case one doubts 
that any wave of conversions would follow; for one thing, a 
Catholic in the White House would no doubt prudently 
avoid ostentatious display of his religion. Another viewpoint, 
expressed by the wife of an Episcopalian clergyman, is at 
least equally valid. This lady said she would vote for Ken- 
nedy because it’s about time that Catholics should share the 
burden of the day, and the blame for disaster. 

My own feeling is that the Church does not stand to gain 
or lose greatly from the election itself. The general trend 
toward the integration of Catholics into the life of the coun- 
try was not begun by Kennedy, and its continuance does not 
depend on his personal fortunes. The important question is 
not whether this trend continues, but whether Catholics will 
be able to preserve and deepen their Catholicity as they 
assume the responsibilities and privileges of full civic and 
social acceptance. The question is not only what Catholics 
stand to gain, but what they have to offer. 

Apart from the election results, I would hope that the 
controversy over the religious issue may have two beneficial 
effects. First, as any number of commentators have pointed 
out, it will help Catholics to realize how much misunder- 
standing still exists, even among the most enlightened of 
their fellow countrymen. Second, it should have the effect, 
under Providence, of increasing the degree of theological 
sophistication among American Catholics. Too many have 
been content with a catechism knowledge of the faith, with 
a concept of Catholic truth as a set of verbal propositions 
unaffected by changing realities, demanding assent but not 
understanding. 

But this is a hope, rather than a prediction. I would not 
like to be understood as saying that whatever happens will 
be for the best—there is need for prayer and work. 
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Wanted: A New Farm Policy 


James E, Kenney 


of young strawberry plants, I turned in my seat 

to watch the cultivator shovels behind me cut- 
ting smoothly through the moist earth. This backward- 
looking pose, characteristic of tractor operators every- 
where, could be taken in a somewhat poetic sense as 
symptomatic of some current thinking about the so- 
called farm problem, now that Election Day is drawing 
near. 

In a more primitive period, when plows and culti- 
vators were pulled by horses or oxen, the farmer walked 
behind the implement and looked forward. American 
agriculture itself looked forward then—to the promise 
of prosperity implicit in the burgeoning technological 
revolution. Now that we are riding the crest of this 
revolution, the dominant mood in the farm sector seems 
to be a frothy mixture of unrest, dissatisfaction, uncer- 
tainty, fear of what the future may bring, and a rather 
indefinable nostalgia for what are still thought of as 
“the good old days.” 


| $ I STEERED my tractor up and down the long rows 


GOVERNMENT’S RULE UNDER FIRE 


Ezra Taft Benson’s recent book Freedom to Farm 
is a prime example of the “let’s go back to the good old 
days” philosophy. The Secretary of Agriculture still 
feels, after eight years in Washington, that the best 
basic policy for the Federal Government is to get out of 
farming completely—or, at least, as far out as possible. 
I suspect he might concede the necessity of Government 
aid in special cases, such as the direct Federal subsidy 
to sheep ranchers in his home State of Utah. But, in 
general, Mr. Benson has consistently plumped for a 
return to uncontrolled, unregulated, free-market agri- 
culture in the United States. The retrogression he de- 
sires would involve abolition of such devices as acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, the “soil bank,” com- 
modity loans and the whole intricate structure of price 
supports. 

Mr. Benson and his adherents are prone to describe 
the rebirth of competitive farming in terms so moving 
and eloquent that they would bring tears of joy to the 
eyes of Adam Smith and the whole laissez-faire school. 
Not surprisingly, however, farmers themselves appear 
able to contain their enthusiasm over the prospect of 
a return to the free-market economy in agriculture. 

Among the national farm organizations, only the 





Pror. Kenney, who teaches economics at Le Moyne 
College, Syracuse, N.Y., knows the farmer’s problems 
because he also operates his own 100-acre farm. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation seems willing to go 
to the barricades with Benson in the battle against 
Government controls. The Farm Bureau, with about 
1.6 million members, favors elimination of all Federal 
price supports, even if their removal would force an 
increasing number of people to abandon farming 
entirely. 

However, Rev. James L. Vizzard, editor of Catholic 
Rural Life, said earlier this year that there was “good 
reason, based on personal observation and experience, 
to believe that the American Farm Bureau’s national 
policies do not always accurately represent the convic- 
tions of a significant number of their large membership.” 

Herschel D. Newsom, grand master of the National 
Grange, told the 1959 session of his organization that 
it is “sheer folly” to talk about getting the Government 
out of agriculture. In Mr. Newsom’s opinion, the United 
States can’t afford to continue its present farm policy, 
but neither can it return to full, free competition for 
agriculture. 

Since the other large farm organization—the National 
Farmers Union—helped to write the farm planks in the 
Democratic platform, which called for a return to 
higher, fixed price supports, Mr. Benson can hardly 
expect anything but continued hostility from that 
quarter. 

What corresponds to the rank and file in farming 
has so far evinced no overpowering desire to throw off 
Government shackles and entrust themselves to the 
unimpeded workings of the market place. The farmers 
interviewed by political analyst Samuel Lubell, on his 
last swing through the Midwest, were patently unhappy 
about the mounting surpluses and falling prices of farm 
products. But they did not feel strongly that the situa- 
tion would be rectified by scrapping the whole Govern- 
ment program. Their thinking on the subject of Federal 
aid seemed to be analagous to that of the man who had 
a bear by the tail; reluctant to hang on, they are afraid, 
nevertheless, to let go. 


VIEWS OF THE CANDIDATES 


The most telling proof that Mr. Benson heads a 
parade in which there are precious few devoted march- 
ers can be found in the recent campaign speeches of 
Vice President Nixon and Senator Kennedy. 

Both candidates agree that the farm problem is the 
number-one domestic issue. 

At Minot, North Dakota, on June 21, Mr. Nixon said 
that solving the farm dilemma is the “toughest and 
biggest problem confronting America today.” Mr. 
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Kennedy told the Democratic farm-policy conference 
in Des Moines on August 22: “No domestic issue in this 
election is more important than the farm issue.” 

Both candidates also agree that the solution of the 
farm problem is dependent upon Congressional action. 
Mr. Nixon, in his statement of July 31 at Chicago, 
called for a “massive program” of help for the farmer, 
on the ground that, since the Government is partly re- 
sponsible for getting the farmer into his present pre- 
dicament, it must “pay the cost of getting him out.” 
Mr. Kennedy, at Des Moines, reeled off a “whole arse- 
nal of tools” which his Administration would use to 
raise farm incomes. 

In explaining why Secretary Benson was not invited 
to his Chicago conference, the Vice President said: 

It is rather apparent prior to the convention that 

I had some different views from Mr. Benson. I 
have the highest regard and respect for him. But 
it is essential to get out of the rigid, prepared posi- 
tions we have been in for the last eight years and 
make a major breakthrough. It calls for new lead- 
ership as well as new programs. We should ap- 
proach this problem without being wedded to the 
past. 

A new Administration, a new farm policy—this seems 
to be the generally accepted notion. J. H. Carmical, 
writing in the New York Times (July 17), said: “Re- 
gardless of which party wins the Presidency, a new 
farm program seems certain to evolve.” The Rural New 
Yorker, although lukewarm about both candidates, ad- 
mitted editorially in its August issue: “No matter who 
is elected, there will be major changes in farm policy 
in 1961.” 

In his Minot address, Mr. Nixon said that it will be 
the responsibility of both Presidential candidates to 
offer new solutions to the farm problem. This, he in- 
dicated, “requires the most creative and imaginative 
thinking the nation can produce.” Mr. Nixon obviously 
realized that his own speech had not sparkled with any 
noticeable creativity or imagination. 

Granted that there will be a new Administration, the 
question still remains: What new farm policy? Where 
is the original thinking, the proposal that hasn't been 
tried, the ideas that haven’t been sifted, the door that 
hasn’t been opened? Will this “new” policy turn out to 
be merely a remixing of the old, familiar ingredients— 
a bottle of medicine with a different label but the 
same basic components? 

After all, how many courses of action are possible? 
Assuming that the Government will aid, regulate, con- 
trol and direct some sectors of American agriculture, 
the only real decisions to be made relate to the type, 
format and degree of such regulation or control. This 
ground has been worked and reworked repeatedly since 
the 1920's. 

If farm price supports are retained (and apparently 
they will be), the first thing to choose is the level of 
support. High or low? At full parity or a percentage of 
parity? Allied with the question of the support level is 
the choice of either fixed supports or flexible supports. 
Will the Secretary of Agriculture be empowered to 
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establish price supports on a sliding scale, or will the 
levels of support be held rigidly at some point previ- 
ously determined by Congress? Of course, the farm 
products to be supported must also be selected. Should 
wheat be supported, but not apples or soybeans? 

If the prices of farm products are to be supported, 
then the Government obviously must remove from the 
market the surplus commodities that are causing the 
price declines. The Government can do this by out- 
right purchase or by a system of nonrecourse loans with 
the crops held in storage as collateral in case the loans 
are not repaid. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S QUANDARY 


Once the Government has acquired title to surplus 
wheat, corn, cotton, etc., there are four effective meth- 
ods of disposal: to hold the crops in storage indefinitely, 
to give them away, to sell them, or to destroy them. 

Destruction of food and fiber is always politically 
unpalatable. Sales of surplus products must be made 
largely on the foreign market, since selling them at 
home would defeat the whole purpose of price sup- 
ports. Outright gifts can also be made overseas, pro- 
vided the recipient countries are on the correct side of 
the [ron Curtain. Surplus disposal by gift in the United 
States tends by a natural process to be directed toward 
hardship groups, such as the unemployed, or to the 
School Lunch Program, where the added objective of 
improved nutrition can be cited to justify the handout. 

Once surpluses of unsold crops are in the Govern- 
ment’s warehouse, the next logical step is to prevent 
accumulation of new surpluses. This leads to produc- 
tion controls. Again, the alternatives are limited. The 
Government can impose acreage and marketing quotas, 
or simply take the farms wholly or partially out of pro- 
duction by a device known variously as the “soil bank,” 
conservation § re- 
serve or land-re- 
tirement program. 
The only other 
method is com- 
plete socialization 
of land. 

In the unlikely 
event that a short- 
age of some farm 
product develops, 
the Government 
can simply reverse 





gears and apply 
production sub- 
sidies. 


Among professional economists, there has long been 
a conviction that the only effective agricultural policy 
is one that concentrates on the “real farm surplus”: too 
many farmers. The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment consistently emphasizes the importance of “re- 
directing” people from agriculture to better. opportuni- 
ties elsewhere. 

The policy of getting surplus farmers out of farming 
may have merit, but it is scarcely new. What the pro- 
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fessionals call “out-migration” from agriculture has 
been increasing constantly since the Civil War, with or 
without Government encouragement. The latest census 
is expected to reveal that the farm population of the 
United States has shrunk to about ten per cent of the 
national total. Farm operators now number about 4.7 
million. It seems fair to ask how much smaller the farm 
population can become. Presumably, it will not drop 
to zero. 

In his speech at Beaver Dam during the Wisconsin 
primary campaign, Senator Kennedy offered what he 
called a new plan for the dairy industry. The essence 
of this “new” plan was the control of milk production 
by dairy farmers themselves. Senator Kennedy said that 
he was advocating a “self-help stabilization program” 
under which dairy farmers could keep production at 
the “proper” level. 

Some farmers have long felt that the farm problem 
can be solved only if producers themselves combine to 
fix output and thus prevent the surpluses which cause 
prices to tumble. 

Any college sophomore who has been exposed to a 
course in economics will recognize this as basically a 
monopoly arrangement—one of the oldest devices 
known to civilized man. Monopoly in its various forms 
can be excruciatingly effective, as proved by the his- 
tory of American business. The rush to sign up for the 
“codes” legislated by the New Deal’s ill-starred NIRA 
in the 1930's was a sobering object lesson in the natural 
preference of producers for control of the market. But 
again I ask: If the Government gives its blessing to a 
series of agricultural cartels, can this honestly qualify 
as a “new” policy? 

MANY PLANS—NO SOLUTION 

Would it be a “new” policy if Congress were to 
adopt the controversial Brannan Plan? Or would it be 
mostly a change in technique? Former Secretary Bran- 
nan’s proposal would support prices of perishable 
products as well as of those which are storable. Gov- 
ernment subsidies would be direct, instead of indirect, 
as at present. The emphasis would be on supporting 
farm income rather than farm prices. Possibly the words 
of a popular song apply here: “It ain’t what you do, it’s 
the way that you do it, that’s what gets results.” (Boom! 
Boom! ) 

Instead of the creative, imaginative thinking that 
Vice President Nixon has called for, the arena of agri- 
cultural debate and discussion is increasingly charac- 
terized by stale, worn-out, moth-eaten ideas. “Food-for- 
peace,” “relocate the farmer,” “stimulate food consump- 
tion,” “encourage rural cooperatives,” “find more uses 
for farm products”—each idea admittedly has some 
merit, but hardly the merit of novelty. It’s not even 
original to suggest that the next President should pray 
for bad weather in the Midwest or for the return of 
the boll weevil to the South. 

Popular recognition of farm-policy failure is reflected 
in current criticism which ranges from mild to blister- 
ing. Time calls it “the farm mess.” Others call it “ex- 
travagant folly” (Life), “close to being a national scan- 
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dal” (American Bankers Association), “negative in con- 
cept” (Saturday Evening Post), 
( Newsweek )—and 
(Look). 

It is still possible, of course, that the Presidential 
candidates will come up with freshly minted proposals 
that go beyond the generalities of the party platforms. 
If they intend to do so, we have a right to expect that 
they will spell out their proposals in time to allow 
study and discussion before we part the curtains of the 
voting booth. Otherwise, the judicious citizen will re- 
sign himself to seeing another patchwork, makeshift, 
hybrid, crossbred farm policy take shape in 1961. 


A 


The Believing Poet Reads 


He rises, too stiffly for the comfortable room 
Of cakes and tea, 
Twelve quiet, eager students, 
A few polite cohorts, 
And stands, to have no part of the day’s ease. 
The room is warm; he buttons coat and vest 
Against the warmth 
And then begins. 


The poems ignite slowly at first, 

But the thin man who would walk tall against the wind 

Becomes, in the last poem, the burning snowman 
Consumed by chastity’s white fire. 


To let us draw a cooler breath between 
The poems, he tells where each took life: 
A Dublin street (it is a grey, mild city; 

I feel the cobbles firm beneath his feet), 
Holland, his favorite little country 

(I believe it has strong dykes against the sea), 
Morocco—no, “a room in Morocco” shut tight 

Against the ladies of the evening 

And other things unknown or undesired, 
And the sunny Mediterranean isle 

Where he read, once more, Cervantes 

In a room with only a skylight 


(And with walls both thick and old). 


The last poem fades to an ember. Silence. 
Then the questions come (and was it these 
He stood so stiffly for?) 
Too simple, too polite at first, 
Not quite touching the poems; 
And then a few that overshoot the poems 
And strike against the buttoned coat, 
The walls, mortared with Quixote and Aquinas, 
The Rock on which he stands. 


The tea is over; the poet leaves 
As one who walks in armor through the meadows of 
June, 
The warm, soft air shut out, 
The fire and ice held in. 
ANNE LOUTHAN 
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“a national disgrace” 
“something is radically wrong” 
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Voices of Changing Russia 


By Nicholas Nikitin 


HERE WAS NOTHING unusual in my daily routine as 

t a Russian-English interpreter, until the day of 

September 16, 1959, when my telephone rang, 
bringing me an offer from the New York Foreign Lan- 
guages Agency to work as a telephone interpreter for 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev and his party during their 
three-day stay at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

This would not seem so extraordinary if it were not 
for the fact that I had escaped from a Soviet concentra- 
tion camp in Siberia, where I spent four agonizing years, 
and certainly never dreamed of coming into such close 
proximity with my former masters, not to speak of assist- 
ing them in their conversations. 

Being haunted by Red agents ever since my escape, 
because of my anti- “Communist writing and lecturing in 
this country, 1 thought at first that the offer was either 
a joke or a Communist scheme to lure me into a trap. 
My suspicions subsided, however, after a lady agent re- 
peated the offer in a convincingly soft voice, giving me 
complete details concerning whom I should see at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and what my pay would be. 


IN A KEY SPOT 


In a few hours, I was accepted as a telephone inter- 
preter and was directed to a seat at the main hotel 
switchboard, equipped with separate line facilities for 
calls from Premier Khrushchev’s party. As I adjusted my 
earphones, I still could not get over my feeling of dis- 
belief that all this was real, that in a few minutes I 
would hear the voices of those who direct the destinies 
of the Russian people and whose actions might affect the 
course of history. “This could happen only in America,” 
I muttered to myself. “Where else can a former political 
prisoner face his former jailers unmolested?” 

Before I started my interpreting service, 1 was given 
a typewritten list with complete information on names, 
numbers of suites and official positions of every member 
in Khrushchev’s party, from which I could see that prac- 
tically every ministry of the Soviet Government was rep- 
resented in the Premier's entourage. 

The first caller, who identified himself as a chief of 
the Soviet press, complained that he could not get 
through his call to his Moscow newspaper because the 
long distance operator could not spell the name of the 
Soviet publication he wished to contact. 

“What is the name of the newspaper you wish to con- 
tact?” I inquired politely. 








Mr. NikiTIN, one-time political prisoner in Siberia, is 
now happily settled in America. 
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Komsomolskaya Pravda (Young Communists’ Truth), 
replied the press chief. “Do you think you would be able 
to spell it for me to the long distance operator?” he asked 
with a tone of despair. After I succeeded in getting his 
call through, the chief of the press called me back. 

“IT am calling you to express my thanks. You certainly 
did a good job in spelling—both the Russian and the 
English. How come you are so well-versed in spelling 
Soviet terms?” he exclaimed with admiration. “Have you 
ever lived in the Soviet Union?” 

“I am glad you are satisfied with my services, but | 
am not allowed to discuss personal things during my 
working hours,” I replied with finality. 

A combed situation developed w hen the next caller, 
a Soviet Minister of Education, also encountered diffi- 
culties in getting his long distance call through to 
Moscow. 

“I always thought my English vocabulary was quite 
sufficient, but I just could not seem to spell clearly 
enough to the long distance operator the name of the 
agency in Moscow, and could not make my call,” said 
the minister, with a tone of hurt pride. 

“Don't worry, sir. I am sure it is not the fault of your 
English. Most likely the long distance operator is new 
on her job and probably has no knowledge of Soviet 
terms,” I replied reassuringly. 

My guess was correct. The long distance operator had 
mistaken the abbreviated name of the Soviet News 
Agency (given to her by my party as Tass ) for the name 
of a person, and after long discussion with the Moscow 
operator she reported back to the minister that ‘ ‘there 
is no such person listed in Moscow’s telephone direc- 
tory.” 

“The name of the agency given to you by my party is 
an abbreviation of the Telegraph Agency of the Soviet 
Union, or Tass, like UP for United Press,” I explained 
to the long distance operator. 

“Oh, I am so sorry to have made such an error,” she 
apologized. “It would never have happened if your party 
had given me a comparison with the American agency, 
as you did.” 

The Minister of Education called back and thanked 
me for my help with the long distance call. He also was 

“curious” about my knowledge of Soviet terms and 
wanted to know if I ever lived in the Soviet Union. 
Again I parried with the same answer I had given to 
the chief of the press. 

Nevertheless, this unwanted interest of Soviet officials 
in my background brought back to me a feeling of un- 
easiness, for while I was willing to give the best possible 
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service to the guests of this country, I did not want to 
attract too much attention from my “Red customers,” 
for revelation of my true identity might lead to danger- 
ous consequences. 

However, I reasoned that this rare chance of having 
a close look at the intimate doings among the highest 
Soviet officials was worth any risk involved. 

In the meantime, more and more requests came for 
my assistance, not only in long distance and local calls, 
but also in conversations between different ministries, 
when they needed an English interpretation of various 
problems, as well as in the translation of Soviet terms 
for numerous callers. 

The plush and elegant Waldorf-Astoria, which for 
years has served as headquarters for many foreign heads 
of state, now looked like a heavily-armed military camp. 
White-helmeted motorcycle police, mounted police, 
plainclothesmen and regular police swarmed around the 
hotel and in the lobby, searching anyone carrying pack- 
ages, in an effort to prevent would-be assassins from 
throwing a bomb at the Soviet visitors. 

“This is terrible,” complained Mrs. Horn, a long-time 
resident in the Waldorf Towers. “I want to be connected 
with the Chief of the New York Police Department. 
They cannot search me each time I go out shopping. 
We were never subjected to anything like this when 
heads of state of other countries stayed here. The police 
should have provided passes for permanent residents, 
and if those Soviet officials are so unpopular, they should 
be given accommodations in some army base and bring 
along their army to guard them,” she concluded. 

“The rest of the free world agrees with you whole- 
heartedly,” I concurred with Mrs. Horn, as I placed her 
call to the New York Police Department. 

Despite seemingly heavy security measures, there 
were several attempts by former Iron Curtain victims to 
break through the heavy guard with “mysterious pack- 
ages” and deliver their lethal presents to the Soviet 
visitors. 


INTERCEPTING CALLERS 


One mysterious caller, a lady with a Polish accent, 
asked me over the telephone if she could deliver a pack- 
age with a “present” for Premier Khrushchev. 

“Could you tell me your name and describe the kind 
of present you wish to deliver?” I asked the caller. 

“I cannot tell you my name,” answered the mysterious 
caller, “but if you just tell me the number of the Soviet 
Premier’s suite, I will go there by myself and explain 
everything to Mr. Khrushchev.” 

Security men down in the hotel lobby were unable to 
trace the call, for evidently the “mystery lady” did not 
use a house phone, but wisely made her inquiries via 
a public telephone booth. 

Two other mysterious callers, both men who also 
wished to deliver “presents” to Premier Khrushchev, 
vanished without a trace upon learning that they could 
not deliver their packages in person. 

Numerous mysterious callers who wished either to 
say something to Khrushchev or to deliver “presents” 
without giving their names did not seem to show much 
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interest in other high Soviet officials. These latter en- 
joyed comparative safety and seemed willing to talk 
with strangers “from the free world,” at least over the 
telephone. The most amiable member of Khrushchev’s 
party was Michael Sholokhov, the author of the famed 
novel And Quiet Flows the Don, with whom I had 
several nonpolitical conversations about Russian art, his- 
tory and other topics. 

One afternoon an American lady, who identified her- 
self as Mrs. Marshall, asked me why she could not get 
any answer from Mr. Sholokhov, despite her several tele- 
phone messages. 

“T sent Mr. Sho- 
lokhov an_ invita- 
tion to attend a 
friendly luncheon 
at my house with 
several American 
writers. We all ad- 
mire his writings, 
but he certainly 
acts strangely to- 
ward his fellow 
writers,” said Mrs. 
Marshall with a 
note of disillusion- 
ment. “Would you 
be so kind as to tell 
him that and then 





let me know what he says?” 

“I certainly will relay your message to Mr. Sholokhov, 
Mrs. Marshall, and I will ask him to answer it,” I as- 
sured her. 

When I told Mr. Sholokhov about Mrs. Marshall’s 
messages and her dismay at his “cold indifference to a 
friendly invitation from American fellow writers,” I 
could hear Mr. Sholokhov expressing his innocence in a 
deep sigh. He sounded more upset about this incident 
than Mrs. Marshall. 

“Please tell this wonderful American lady that I feel 
terrible about appearing discourteous. God forbid, I am 
not like that at all. I do like American people and their 
writers and would be most pleased and honored to have 
a chat and enjoy a lunch with them, but there was an 
unfortunate mix-up in messages, and now my schedule 
is overloaded beyond my physical capacities,” said Mr. 
Sholokhov apologetically. Avoiding political issues, I 
asked Mr. Sholokhov whether he thought the Russian 
people would ever revert to those colorful customs de- 
scribed in his novel. 

“I cannot tell you how and when the Russian people 
will revert back to their time-honored, colorful customs, 
but I can see the Russian people now marching ‘in the 
right direction, reappraising their past and present. I 
am sure they will arrive at a wise course that will earn 
the Russian nation the admiration and good will of all 
countries in the world,” said the famed novelist. 

What started out as an ordinary interpreting job de- 
veloped into a startling revelation of a new trend of 
thought and speech among the highest Soviet officials, 
a trend which unmistakingly points to the failure of the 
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Soviet rulers to suppress the deep fundamental desire 
of the Russian people for self-determination and free- 
dom of religion. 

Quite unexpectedly, I was able to overhear some con- 
versations between Soviet officials that revealed a dis- 
tinct change in the structure of the Communist party, 
which has apparently become infected by the irresist- 
ible drive of the Russian people for peace and individual 
freedom. To my great surprise, I discovered that none of 
the high officials addressed each other as “Tovarich” 
(comrade), but preferred to call each other either by 
their first name or the first name and the father’s first 
name together, as was the custom among intimate 
friends in the days of Imperial Russia. 

This is in sharp contrast to the “iron rules of the Com- 
munist party” that existed in the Soviet Russia from 
which I fled. At the time of my flight, a number of Com- 
munists were either expelled from the party or severely 
reprimanded for failure to address each other as “To- 
varich,” which was considered as a sign of deviation 
from Communist indoctrination “under the decadent 
influence of old Russian customs.” 

Also seemingly absent were the “tough talk” and the 
use of Communist lingo in giving orders, which used 
to be a most obvious clue for distinguishing Communists 
from non-Communists ‘> Russia. Instead, most of the 
officials spoke to each other in polite, intelligent Russian, 
and even ended their conversations with a warm 
“Spasibo” (thank you), a manner of speech formerly 
avoided by Communist leaders, who strove to imitate 
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the tough “higher-ups” lest they be suspected of becom- 
ing “capitalistic softies” or “nonworking types.” 

The most significant departure from Communist prac- 
tice, however, was the frequent use of the name of God 
in conversations among top Soviet officials. As a matter 
of fact, God’s name was mentioned with such frequency 
that if I did not know for whom I worked, I could easily 
have mistaken my Red customers for non-Communist, 
God-fearing Russians. 

Phrases such as “God forbid,” “with God’s help, we 
will have it done,” and “God be praised, everything is 
all right,” seemed to enter most of the conversations 
without any apparent caution on the part of those who 
uttered such un-Communistic words. This sudden God- 
consciousness among those who for 43 years have mer- 
cilessly persecuted any believer in God is indeed a phe- 
nomenal transformation. It is evident that, having failed 
to suppress the Christian religion in Russia, the Com- 
munist party itself has become highly susceptible to the 
teachings of Christ, either consciously or subconsciously, 
as is evidenced by the mentioning of God’s name, not 
only by the rank-and-file Communists, but by the top 
hierarchy, including Nikita Khrushchev and his wife. 

Recent escapees from Soviet Russia, many of them 
young men, such as 26-year-old Viktor Jaanimets, who 
escaped from Premier Khrushchev’s ship, the Baltika, 
further indicate the Russian people's desire to flee from 
Soviet tyranny, a desire for freedom which is greater 
now than it was when I fled Soviet Russia a few years 
ago. 
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Confrontation of the Real Order 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS: Catholic 
Reflections on the American Proposition 
By John Courtney Murray, S.J. Sheed & 
Ward. 336p. $5 


Relatively unsystematic though it is, 
this book will for a long time mark the 
place in the development of American 
Catholic thinking about the social order 
at which this thinking came of age. It is 
brilliantly written, wisely conceived, 
coolly and calmly rational, born of deep 
affection for both God and man. But its 
special excellence derives, I think, from 
a remarkable awareness of the mani- 
fold ways in which America has moved 
from its original acceptance of an an- 
cient tradition of reason (Catholic both 
in terms of heritage and cultivation) to 
the current nebulousness of outlook 
which is the fruit of erosion. At the 
same time there is a —sur_ grasp of the 
problems, now of t.. utmost gravity 
and even ominousness, which render 
that confusion a vital challenge. 

Almost a hundred years ago Orestes 
Brownson’s American Republic  ap- 
peared. It is significant that although 
the “irascible lion” who wrote it some- 
times roared at things which were be- 
side the point, the line which leads 
from one book to the other is taut and 
clear. Both books seek, as Brownson 
said, to harmonize Church and State, 
not “by obliterating the natural distinc- 
tion between them, but by conforming 
both to the real or divine order.” Fr. 
Murray is, however, far more expertly 
concerned with the climate of the 
pluralistic society in which we live, 
with the rival commitments to which its 
component parts subscribe, and with 
the absence of clarifying discussion, 
which alone can make our society 
“civil” and therewith conscious of philo- 
sophic purpose. His book outlines, in 
ways for which one can only be pro- 
foundly grateful, the positions from 
which the American Catholic can move 
into the discussion. He will find that 
while his fellow countrymen may not 
approve of these positions (indeed, 
they may violently or temperately dis- 
like them) no one is likely to deny that 
they are cogent and impressive. 

How the argument is then to proceed 
is suggested by Fr. Murray in a se- 
quence of chapters which deal with 
“basic issues,” among them education, 
censors ip, the confrontation with com- 
munism, the morality of war and the 
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natural law. These chapters are not de- 
signed to be exhaustive treatments of 
the situations involved—some of which 
are so complex and difficult that finding 
solutions will tax human ability to the 
utmost—but rather contributions to gen- 
eral intelligent discussion. Fr. Murray 
has a glorious way of injecting his most 
barbed and pointed lessons at moments 
when one is not prepared for them, as 
when he says, at the close of an analysis 
of censorship, that “our chief problem, 
of course, is not literary censorship, but 
literary creation.” Even when he out- 
lines a problem without attempting to 
solve it, as in the probing and stimulat- 
ing chapter dealing with “that ever pre- 
carious synthesis known as Christian 
humanism,” one has a sense of being 
suddenly led to a window and shown 
a landscape which one should have 
known about but did not. This is, inci- 
dentally, one of the best parts of the 


_ book, though the topic may seem to be 
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the United States.’’—The Catholic World. 
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~ TARVEST, [960 


A selection of the Best Articles from 
the Catholic Press Published During 
the Past Year 


Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


During the past year, such outstanding 
periodicals as America, Commonweal, 
Jubilee, and The Sign carried articles by 
eminent Catholic writers—articles which deserve to be read and 
re-read. The very best of these have been gathered together into 
one sparkling, superbly readable anthology—HARVEST, 1960. 
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in some degree lacking in actuality. 
But one supposes that what is most 
needed in order to write a book like 
this is the courage which only the brav- 
est men, by the grace of God, have 
possessed. It is fearfully difficult to con- 
front the synthesis which has been 
formulated by American secularism and 
its allies with a resolute patience like 
that which St. Paul brought with him 
from his native Middle East to Rome. 
And so | think that although Fr. 
Murray does not in the least write 
like the saint who wrangled with the 
Corinthians and the Hebrews, one 
would recognize the other as a kindred 

spirit. 
GeEorGE N. SHUSTER 


Lonely Legacy 


THE GCLD-RIMMED SPECTACLES 
By Giorgio Bassani. Atheneum. 143p. $3 


This short novel is essential and trench- 
ant, evoking a mood and a feeling of 
place through close attention to atmos- 
phere. The tone is one of brooding 
prescience. The time is the 1930's, the 
place is Fascist Italy, which has just 
linked itself to Germany. 


Cloth $3.50 
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The story centers. on Dr. Fadigati, 
a respectable and successful physician 
in Ferrara. But as the narrator, who 
is a member of an upper-class Jewish 
family, unfolds the story, we learn of 
the hidden, twisted and lonely sickness 
of Dr. Fadigati. That sickness is his 
homosexuality. 

Then an added complexity begins to 
make itself felt through sh percep- 
tions of the narrator. Mussolini insti- 
tutes a program of anti-Semitism to 
cement his alliance with Hitler, and 
the young narrator feels a sense of loss 
and alienation which creates an ironic 
feeling of sympathy with Fadigati. The 
story ends with the Fascist Government 
stopping its program and Dr. Fadigati’s 
suicide. So both the young man, who 
has been introduced to the anguish of 
the human situation, and Dr. Fadigati, 
who has lived it, are released from it: 
the narrator through a quirk of power 
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politics, and Dr. Fadigati through 
death. 
This is a final irony which adds 
and reinforces the pervading sense of 
the discrepancy between appearance 
and reality which underlies the action 
of the book. The tone is wonderfully 
sustained throughout, and the work, 
which grinds no axe—either for the 
Poor Downtrodden Homosexuals or the 
by-now familiar victim-hero of novels 
dealing with anti-Semitism—raises per- 
plexing questions about the essential 
and _ existential loneliness that is the 
legacy of every human soul. 
EuGENE MCNAMARA 


No Hectic Whirl 


THESE SAME HILLS 
By E. R. Zeitlow. Knopf. 252p. $2.95 





On several counts this novel is unusual. 
Its setting in the modern South Dakota 
Bad Lands is far from the scenes of most 
current fiction. The story, centered 
around the casual but meaningful 
friendship of the old trapper Rudolph 
and the young boy Jim, has no mo- 
ments of great excitement or crisis. The 
whole thing is simply a small vignette 
of life in what must be one of the last 
corners of the American frontier. 

The character of Rudolph is drawn 
skillfully through flashbacks, which ex- 
plain why he has become a recluse, and 
by detailed descriptions of his daily 
way of life. His entire concentration is 
on the line of traps to catch coyotes, 
though there is no longer any profit in 
the trade, and he has a compulsion to 
nail the one sly animal that keeps 
wrecking his traps. He wants to teach 
young Jim all he knows about the art 
of trapping, in a sort of effort to insure 
the continuation of his work—perhaps 
to make up for the sons he never had. 
His determination to catch the preda- 
tory coyote carries him to his death in 
a raging blizzard whose onset he ig- 
nores too long. 

Jim enjoys the life on the range and 
the trap line, but he faces a decision 
about going away to college. He is torn 
by his loyalty to Rudolph, yet realizes 
that the old man’s way is a relic of the 
past. The death of the old trapper puts 
a final touch to one phase of Jim’s life, 
and he turns to the future with “a feel- 
ing that the wind which blows from 
nowhere to nowhere without purpose 
in its passing still provides a time to 
stand and live.” 

This is no earth-shaking book, but it 
is good to know that some spots remain 
where life is simple and comparatively 
untouched by the modern whirl. 

WiiuiaM D. Hoyr jr. 
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DIC | Important new Catholic books from DOUBLEDAY 
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Fiction 
NO LITTLE THING 


Elizabeth Ann Cooper. Winner of the 
Doubleday Catholic Prize Contest for Fic- 
tion. This novel of a priest’s struggle for his 
own soul will attract widespread attention 
because of its powerful theme and sensitive 
treatment. Father Harold C. Gardiner calls 
it “superb . . . I have not the least bit of hesi- 
tation in saying that this is as good as Graham 
Greene.” $3.95 


THE FOUNTAIN OF 
ARETHUSA 


Maurice Zermatten. Winner of France’s most 
important Catholic literary prize, the Grand 
Prix de Littérature. A starkly realistic, deeply 
compassionate novel, in the tradition of Ber- 
nanos’ Diary of a Country Priest, which tells 
of a French priest’s mortal duel with a man 
of consummate evil. $3.95 


THE MAN WHO 
CAPTIVATED NEW YORK 


Rosalie Lieberman. A wonderful new novel 
about Brother Angelo (hero of the author’s 
delightful The Man Who Sold Christmas), in 
which the simple monk captures a city’s heart 
and brings joy to all. $3.50 


Non-Fiction 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON CHURCH AND STATE 


Jerome G. Kerwin. An outstanding political 
scientist presents a timely, thorough-going 
consideration of the historical background 
and current problems in Church-State rela- 
tions. A new volume in the Catholic View- 
point Series, edited by John J. Delaney. 
$3.50 








THE STORY 
OF THE CHURCH 


Domenico Grandi and Antonio Galli; trans- 
lated by John Chapin. A complete, concise, 
unusually lively history of the Church. Ap- 
pendices. Index. $4.95 


REVOLUTION 
AND PAPACY 


E. E. Y. Hales. Detailed history of the Papacy 
in revolutionary Europe, 1769 to 1846. In- 
dex. Appendix. $4.50 


ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


Charles Almeras; preface by Henri Daniel- 
Rops; introduction by Abbé André Combes. 
A penetrating biography of the founder of 
the Passionists. $3.95 


APOSTLE IN A TOP HAT 
James P. Derum. The fictionalized biography 
of Frederic Ozanam, who founded the-So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul. $3.95 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


AND SOCIAL ACTION 


A SEARCH FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Aaron I. Abell. The Catholic social-action 
movement in the United States from 1865 
through 1950. $4.95 


THE WORD OF GOD 
IN THE WORLD 
OF TODAY 


Hilda Graef. Examines the relevance of Scrip- 
ture to personal, national and international 
problems. $2.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & 
COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 


a 
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Our Reviewers 


GeorceE N. Suuster, former pres- 
ident of Hunter College, is vice 
chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Fund for the 

Republic. 

| Wiriiam D. Hoy jr. lectures in 
history at Catholic University’s 
summer school. 








THEATRE 


SHEPHERDS ON THE SHELF. As a 
cornucopia of laughs, the farce at Black- 
friars Theatre is peer to any production 
on Broadway and superior to most. The 
author is the Rev. John P. O'Donnell, 
a rather curious by-line for a playwright. 
If you think a play written by a priest 
has to be parochial or didactic, Fr. 
O’Donnell’s farce will change your 
mind. Your reviewer can think of noth- 
ing funnier on the stage since Room 
Service. 

The playbill gives Allen Edward 
Klein and Bill Griffin, respectively, cred- 





it for setting and costumes. The pro- 
ducer, of course, is the Blackfriars’ 
Guild. 


Farce is probably the most flexible 
form of dramatic writing. It may have 
a complicated plot or practically no plot 
at all. It need only be absurdly humor- 
ous. The play at Blackfriars has a story 
iine that is wispy, but it is continuously 
funny. At times, as when priests romp 


in what looks like their underwear, it 
borders on slapstick. 

The scene is a home for retired 
priests, none of whom wants to be re- 
tired. But their bishop has pressured 
them, and there they are. They have 
been told that after many years in har- 
ness — sweating over parish spiritual 
problems and finances, managing schools 
and directing CYO work—they have 
earned the privilege of spending their 
evening years in comfort and serenity. 
They must not think, the medical di- 
rector tells them, that retirement is a 
prelude to death (a forbidden word in 
the “home”). They are encouraged to 
continue their interest in life by find- 
ing a hobby, and that does it. 

Anyone who has more than casual 
association with priests knows that an 
antic spirit hides under most cassocks. 
In Shepherds the antic spirit gets loose, 
as the inmates of Tenebrae House go in 
for such hobbies as finger painting, bon- 
go drums and nursemaiding baby alliga- 
tors. Theatregoers looking for laughs 
can take it from here. 


DEEP ARE THE ROOTS. As long as 
the interracial problem remains a fact 
of life in America, it will be good for 
each generation of theatregoers to see 
a revival of the drama that is now at 
St. Mark’s Playhouse. While the inter- 
racial climate has improved since Ar- 
naud d’Usseau and James Gow wrote 
the play, its message is as pertinent as 
it was when Barbara Bel Geddes played 
Genevra Langdon. Indeed, the element 
of conflicting motives has a universal 
appeal that may outlast the American 





The story of the elemental darkness 
which lies dangerously close to the sur- 
face in the most Christian of communi- 
ties. No one is entirely guilty, but each 
of the characters in some way or another 
has compromised his Christianity, allow- 
ing the devil that single foothold from 








Mountain Without Stars 


By Maurice Zermatten 


Winner of Le Grand Prix International Catholique 


At all bookstores. 


HELICON PRESS/sactimore 27, MD. 





which he reduces them to tragedy and 
despair. It has an impact that cannot 
soon be forgotten. It moves with the in- 
exorable pace of Greek tragedy, but its 
point of view is genuinely and pro- 


foundly Catholic. $3.95 


in CANADA: PALM PUBLISHERS 
Montreal 
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phase of interracial injustice. Deep Are 

the Roots, like Lysistrata, may be intel- 

ligible to an audience in A.D. 2082. 
Bert Conway directed the production 


and Harry Baum designed the set. The | 


performances are commendable, except 
that of Loretta Leversee, which is ad- 
mirable. 


A TASTE OF HONEY, David Mer- 
rick’s production at the Lyceum is the 
first exposure of a promising English 
playwright, Shelagh Delaney, to a 
Broadway ‘audience. It is the story of a 
young girl who invites seduction, be- 
comes pregnant and refuses to cry over 
her predicament. Though the girl has 
had no religious education and appar- 
ently no contact with any religious sect, 
she faces her problem with admirable 
fortitude. 

The production was directed by Tonv 
Richardson and George Devine. Oliver 
Smith designed the dingy set for the 
play, which is closer to narrative than 
drama. Joan Plowright is radiant in her 
handling of the central character, and 
Angela “Lansbury is persuasive as her 
frivolous mother. All other performers, 
too many to name, are capable in their 
roles. While their contributions are in- 
valuable, the play belongs to Miss Plow- 
right. Without her imaginative portray- 
al of the leading character, Mr. Mer- 
rick’s production would fizzle. 


LAUGHS AND OTHER EVENTS, 
produced by Martin Tahse at the Barry- 
more, is Stanley Holloway in a one-man 
show with four assistants. It is obvious 
that Mr. Holloway is not an egotist, 
since he could easily entertain his audi- 
ence without renting two Steinways and 
hiring four actors for supporting roles. 
He could be the whole show by himself, 
and actually is. ; 

Readers who were not fortunate 
enough to see him in My Fair Lady are 
urged to rush to the Barrymore before 
he. departs. The lucky thousands who 
heard him sing “With a Little Bit of 


Luck” and “Get Me to the Church on 
Time” will naturally want to see more 
of him. 


VALMOUTH, a musical presented at 
the York by Gene Andrewski, is a re- 
minder of how swiftly time flies. Six 
years have passed since Sandy Wilson's 
The Boy Friend delighted ‘Broadway 
audiences, but its spoofing of the flapper 
era is fresher in memory than the major- 
ity of last year’s productions. 

Mr. Wilson is a sort of dramatic 
archeologist who digs into the past for 
his stories. He excavated Valmouth from 
the Victorian era. The scene is a fash- 
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Creighton University 


Here is the main entrance of the latest addition in the dynamic 
Greater Creighton Program—the Eugene C. Eppley College of Busi- 
ness Administration, built as a memorial to a prominent hotel magnate. 
The 1%-million-dollar structure will be completed in 1961 and provide 
18 classrooms, 28 offices, five business research laboratories, four sem- 
inar rooms, lounges, a large lecture theater and related rooms. The 
four-story, air-conditioned college will harmonize with the library and 
women’s residence, both destined for use in 1961, the new men’s 
dormitory and the student center. These modern structures employ 
pre-cast screens, buff brick and large expanses of glass. 

Since its 1920 founding, business administration at Creighton has 
one goal—professional university training to educate men and women 
for positions of business leadership. Intelligent direction of business 
demands adequate knowledge of fundamentals. Equally important, it 
requires true appreciation of the social, economic and political en- 
vironment in which business operates. 

Creighton aims her students at intellectual and professional com- 
petence. Thorough training in methods and fundamentals teams with 
practical application of these methods and principles in actual business 
situations. Because the University is located in Omaha, students have 
an excellent practical laboratory of business operations at their dis- 
posal. Frequent lectures by business executives provide valuable in- 
formation unavailable in textbooks. Field trips and student research proj- 
ects afford further first-hand information on problems and methods. 

Now, add a strong faculty—53 per cent have terminal academic 
preparation and another 18 per cent are candidates for terminal 
degrees. It re-affirms that Creighton University exists so that more 
tay learn and lead. 











KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: «-7 
LAS Arts and Sciences ILL Institute of PT Physical Therapy 
AE Adult Education Language and RT Radio-TV 

A Architecture Linguistics S Social Work 

Cc Commerce IR Industrial Relations Se Science 

Dd Dentistry Journalism SF Sister Formation 
DH Dental Hygiene L Law Sy Seismology Station 
Fd Education M Medicine Sp Speech 

KE Engineering MT Medical Technology T Theater 

FS_ Foreigr. Service Mu Music AROTC Army 

G Graduate School N Nursing NROTC Navy 

HS Home Study P Pharmacy AFROTC Air Force 
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Courtesy of Walter §. Craig 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) . .LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. .LLAS-Sce-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 
Regis College (Denver) LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield University 
ILLINOIS 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....1. \S-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-A ROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


Tre eeePerereeeyT iT Teer LAS-C-Ed-G 


LAS-G-A ROTC 


LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


NFBRASKA 

rhe Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) LAS-AE-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo) ....... LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham University (New York) 

AS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne College (Syracuse) LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) .... C-G-Sy-A ROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) AS-AE-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College ( Philadelphia) 


LAS-AE-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 

University of Scranton LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 

LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 


Seattle University 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling Colleme ....cccccccccncccccccecvccecoccsssces 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (Milwaukee) ........ LAS-AE-C-D-DH 
E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-NROTC 
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9 IDEAL BOY'S GIFT 
ie for Christmas 
» 48 pages every month 

of excitement and inspiration 


single subscriptions $3.00 yr, 
home-delivered 


CATHOLIC BOY, Notre Dame, Ind. 














The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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IDEAL GIRL’S GIFT 


for Christmas 
48 pages every month 
of excitement and inspiration 


single subscriptions 
home-delivered 


CATHOLIC GIRL, Notre Dame, Ind. 


$3.00 yr, 























“Darling, you only, 
there is no duplicate, 
More lovely than 
all other womanhood, 
Luminous, perfect, 

A star coming over the skyline 
at new year, a good year...” 
—from a new poem by Ezra Pound, made 
from a literal rendering into Italian of 
an ancient Egyptian text of the X Xthdy- 
nasty (1200-1169 From the current issue 
B.C.) ; published HH of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
in this issue for Write to Dept. A-2, 
the first time. 150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 












| ionable resor€ town in England, and the 


story doesn’t matter. Tony Walton’s 
settings and costumes make a pretty 
picture, resembling an old valentine dis- 
covered in a trunk in the attic under 
discarded velvet ana lace. Valmouth is 
as interesting as The Boy Friend as a 
theatre piece, but it is not as amusing. 
The theatrical year is still young, and 
it would be rash to predict its future 
course and flavor. In the early produc- 
tions, however—such plays as The Hos- 
tage, Becket, Tenderloin and Valmouth 
—Catholics get a going over that sug- 
gests the authors named in the playbill 
are only ghost writers for the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 


Wherefore, Lord, we Your servants and 
likewise Your holy people, calling to 
mind the blessed Passion of the same 
Christ, Your Son, our Lord, together 





| with His Resurrection from the grave, 
| and also His glorious Ascension into 


heaven . . . (Prayer of remembrance 
immediately after the Consecration in 
the Mass). 


It might reasonably be expected that the 
first liturgical words after the climactic 
moment of the Mass would constitute a 
pronouncement of singular depth and 
significance. Such a pronouncement we 
do indeed find. In addition, we are as- 
sured by the liturgists that “this prayer 
is one of the oldest parts of the liturgy 
... @ prayer of the greatest antic uity, 
which most probably goes back to 
apostolic times.” 

This measured address, during which 
the priest again makes the sign of the 
cross five times, recapitulates the triple 
significance of the Mass. The Mass is a 
memorial; it is a sacrifice; it is a sacred 
meal. 

We have already examined the me- 
morial aspect of the Mass. We observe 
now that the liturgy here recalls our 
Lord’s blessed Passion . . . Resurrection 
. » . glorious Ascension. Now look back 
to the prayer which is said at the center 
of the altar after the completion of the 
Offertory: Accept, holy Trinity, this 
offering which we make to You in mem- 
ory of the Passion, Resurrection and 


Largest dealers in finest traditional and contemporary Christian art 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION yf 


= 6 | en 
FREE Mail Order Catalog Blauvelt 1. Veuw York E == 











Notices 


30 cents per werd 
Payment with order 

















ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 
Supplement. Now available—more than 
250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listings—FREE to Clergy and 
Religious—$1.00 to others. Dept. AM— 
29 Salem Way, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





McAULEY LECTURES 1959—Tradition: 
Heritage and Responsibility by Heinrich 
Rommen and Sir Arnold Lunn. Price $1.00 
Publications Department, Saint Joseph 
College, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 








YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: Avoid 
the avalanche of last minute holiday mail- 
ings!—To assure prompt delivery of all 
Christmas parcels and greeting cards be- 
fore the holiday— 

—Mail Early!— 

“For distant out-of-town points, 
mail by December 10, 1960" 
“For delivery in your local area, 
mail before December 16, 1960" 








JUST PUBLISHED 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller's 
Book of Private Prayer 
$3.25 
... “solid gold’’. 
Msgr. John Kennedy 


available at your local 
bookstore or write 


Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 











CHRISTIAN ART 


Famed artists of Europe and America 
Originals and reproductions 
Statues—Ceramies—Iecon cards 


BEURON-MARIA LAACH ART 
250 E. 39 St., New York 
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Ascension of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Such emphasis cannot be either acci- 
dental or incidental. Over and over it 
must be said that what we commemo- 
rate in every Mass is the death of Christ, 
but that death cannot and must not be 
separated from the triumph that follows 
in our Saviour’s return from the grave 
and His exaltation, as coequal, at the 
side of His Father. 

Next, the Mass in its deepest essence 
is nothing other or less than the highest 
religious act of which man is capable, 
the act of sacrifice. So this prayer re- 
peats in new form what has already 
been said more than once: We, Your 
servants [the clergy] and likewise Your 
holy people [the laity] . . . offer to 
Your excellent Majesty . . . a pure Vic- 
tim, a holy Victim, an immaculate Vic- 
tim .... We cannot miss the insistence 
on the. innocence of the One who is 
offered in vicarious expiation for our 
sorry, undeniable guilt. 

We now encounter the first explicit 
reference in the ritual to the final as- 
pect of the Mass. That which we offer 
to God is not only a Victim: it is also 
the holy bread of eternal life and the 
chalice of everlasting salvation. Here is 
the first liturgical intimation that in the 
Mass not only do we give Christ to His 
Father as our gift, but also the Father 
will give Him back to us as our food. 
This is the earliest hint that the sacrifice 
will end in a banquet. 

That which all religion undertakes 
finally to accomplish is the union of God 
and man. Any religious system which 
does not sight this objective and strive 
for it is not a religion at all. At best it 
is no more than ethics or humanitarian- 
ism, and at worst it is no more than 
myth. But could the noblest religious 
instinct devise or imagine an instrument 
more perfectly calculated to bring about 
such union than the Mass? Because the 
Mass is a living memorial of the death 
and victory of Christ, it brings God in 
Christ powerfully, steadily, into the 
human mind. Because the Mass is a 
sacrifice, and especially a sacrifice of 
expiation, it makes peace between God 
and man through Christ the Victim. 
Yes, God was in Christ, cries St. Paul, 
reconciling the world to Himself, estab- 
lishing in our hearts His message of re- 
conciliation, instead of holding men to 
account for their sins. Because the Mass 
culminates in the sacred meal wherein 
Christ Himself is the food, there ensues 
the most intimate conceivable union be- 
tween man and God in the Person of 
our Lord: He who eats My flesh, and 
drinks My blood, lives continually in 
Me, and I in him. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 








Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 

A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Schools and Colleges 





New York 





Good Counsel 
College 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location.. Extensive campus. 
Forty Minutes from New York City 





MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music. 
Pedagogy. Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address 
Reverend Mother. 

















College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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enormously — in prestige 
= circulation. 
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& * \» Youcan accelerate that raf ciith —by Sy dunes to.Catholic Mind, the bimonthly 
reytew of what leading thinkers aré saying and Writing; and-by giving AMERICA 
Christmas gift subscriptions to your. friends and associates, 
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